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vast That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz.: men of wisdom and virtue; 
qualities that, because they desvend not with worldly inheritance, must 
be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth. —Pxzxx. 
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The Pennsylvania Teacher says: ‘‘ The Little Corporal is the most entertain ublication for the young that 
we have ever examined. We cannot see how it can possibly have a superior, or ifit sould have, how the young folks 
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How they Lived, Fought and Died for the Union. 


WITH SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE GREAT REBELLION. 
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It contains over 100 fine Engravings and 500 pages, and is the spiciest and cheapest war book published. Price 


only $2.50 per copy. 

The public are cautioned against inferior works with a similar title. 
fine engravings and 500 pages. Send for Circulars. Address. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Philadelphia. 
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of the War between the States,” 
| ITS CAUSES, CHARACTER, CONDUCT AND RESULTS. 


By HON. ALEX ANDER H. STEPVHENS. 
——-—-—_2e - 
Its Sfficial character and ready sale, combined with an increased commission, make it the best subsogiption book 
ever published. 
OG Send for Circulars and see our terms, and a full deseription of the work. Address, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
26 SOUTH 7ra STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE HISTORY of A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD 


And its Effects on the Organization of Men and Animals. 


By JEAN MACE. Translated from the Seventeenth French Edition. Second Edition now ready. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail by all Newsmen and Booksellers. Sent by mail, prepaid by the 
Publisher, on receipt of price. In One Vcl. 12mo., Fancy Cloth, Beveled Hdges. Price $2.00. 








« Fascinating in its form, and in its moral and religious 
tone above all praise,’ — London Review. ay 

«This work explains in a manner both intelligible and 
interesting, ‘the history of life as sustained and supported 
in the human race’.’’— Dispatch. , 
“*« Tt exhibits the honest pains, the desire to please, the 
unmistakable labor, which characterises all Mrs. (iatty un- 
dertakes for the acceptance of the public.’’— Press. 

«This book has reached its eighth edition on the other 





Commission of Paris among their prize books.’’—Athenaum. 


‘‘ The author’s illustrations are ample, and in the highest 
degree ingenious, often presenting a familiar subject in a 
fresh light, and clearing up difficulties which more elaborate 
scientific works have overlooked.”’—Tribune. 


‘ The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and it is recommended for a p'ace in School 
District Libraries.’"—L. Von Bokelen, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Maryland. 


side of the Channel, having been adopted by the University 


NEARLY READY, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


| THE SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH, 


ASEQUEL TO ‘THE HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD.” One Vol.12mo. PRICE $1.75. 


PuBLISHED BY 


SAMUEL BR. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





i GERMAN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


a 


THE BEST BOOKS NOW IN USE ARE 
AHN’S Rudiments of the German Lan- 
guage. Price, 35 cents. 
AHW’S German Method. By Ochichlehger. 
Price, $1.00. 
G&@ Specimen Copies sent gratis to Teachers. 
Large Stock of German Books. Catalogues free. 
6m. B. STEIGER, 17 N. William-st., N. ¥. 





To Toachers! 





If you wish to see 


“Cowdery's Manual of Map-Drawing” 


“THE TEACHER OF PENMANSHIP,’’ 
Read my Circular in the March number of the Pennsy/- 
vania School Journal. 


L. S. THOMPSON, 





Teacher of Penmanship inthe Pub. Schools, Sandusky, O. 
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THER SCHEOOL MOTTOES. 








A leading County & ; t writes, under date of 23d ult: “‘Not one word too much has been said 
in their favor, nor is the price one cent too high, Iam so well pleased with them that I should be glad to have them 
in every school in our county.” [See March No. of Journal.} 
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Millersville Normal School. 

A friend says: ‘‘ We have had one of the largest 
and most successful winter sessions in the history 
of the school. The health of all has been unusu- 
ally good. We are crowded and will be to the 
end of the term. The prospects for the coming 
session are excellent. I do not know what shall 
be done with all, if applications continue to come 
in as at present.’’ 


Official List of Permanent Certificates. 
The official list of Teachers to whom Permanent 
Certificates have been issued by the School De- 
partment, is increased inthis number. We hope 
it may continue to grow till there shall be enough 
of this class, with the graduates of the Normal 
Schools, to supply all the Common Schools of the 
State. We do like to put these names on the re- 
cord, as the basis of a regular and permanent 


Profession of Teaching among us. To *uch of 


these holders of Permanent Certificates as are not 
subscribers to this Journal, we have sent and 
shall continue to send a copy of the number con- 
taining the official announcement of their profes- 
sional success, with our hearty congratulations, 
hereby extended to them as well as to our old 
friends and subscribers on the same list. 
A Good “ Institution.” 

We clip the following from the ‘‘ Chester Acad- 
emy Record,’’ a neat monthly of four 8yo. pages, 
published by the Chester Academy (at Chester, 
Delaware county) of which George Gilbert is 
Principal, and which seems to be in a flourishing 
condition. This issomewhat of an approach to 
our own idea, that every recitation should be pre- 
pared under the eye and with the proper care of 
a teacher : 

DELINQUENT SEssion.—Any pupil, obtaining 
a weekly average in any mem as low as 75, (the 
maximum of course being 100,) is required to at- 


tend the Delinquent Session, from 4 to 4} or 5 
P. M., during the‘following week, to prepare the 
the iessons for each succeeding day in advance. 
This session is not organized so much as a pun- 
ishment for delinquency in study, as for the good 


Whole No. 190. 


Associate, J. P. McCASKEY. 





of those unfortunates, who fail to attain medi- 
ocrity in any branch. Each student prepares his 
lessons for the next day under the eye of a teacher, 
and, if it be considered necessary, is examined to 
test the faithfulness of his preparation. 


Muhlenberg College. 

We have received the first number of the ‘‘ Col- 
legian’”’ a neat monthly of four large quarto pages, 
(each containing four columns,) filled with well 
written original and well chosen selected matter. 
The price is one dollar a year, and the object to 
promote a literary taste amongst the students and 
further the interests of the institution named at 
the head of the article. It is published by the 
Franklin Society of the college. 

Attempts have been made several times during 
the past twenty-five years to establish a literary 
institution of the higher class, at Allentown in 
Lehigh county, without success. But now under 
the Presidency of the Rey. F. A. MUIDLENBERG, 
lately a Professor in Pennsylvania College, at 
Gettysburg and well known as a sound scholar, 
an experienced instructor and a reliable Christian 
gentleman, we shall be much deceived in our ex- 
pectations if success be not the result. The fac- 
ulty is numerous and strong and the locality 
needs a good institution. We greatly doubt the 
propriety of connecting an ‘‘ Academic, Prepar- 
atory and Primary’’ with the ‘‘ College Depart- 
ment,”’ as is designed ; but, if any one can make 
such a complicated enterprise succeed, Prof. 
Muhlenberg will. 


Republication of the Superintendents’ 
Reports. 


The reader will find three more of these docu- 
ments in this number, bringing down the series 
to 1843 ; and in the Journals for May and June 
next, we hope to be able to complete it to 1851. 
Thus the owner of a full set of the Journal from 
its commencement to June, 1868, will also possess 
a full set of the State reports ; inasmuch as those 
from 1852 to 1867, inclusive, have been regularly 
published in the volume of the year to which each 
belongs. To accomplish this within the current 
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(16th) volume, it may be necessary to add sixteen 
pages to the June number ; and if necessary this 
shall be done,— for two reasons : 

1. We desire to relieve our columns of the 
heavy pressure upon them, caused by this repub- 
lication to the exclusion of much of their former 
variety, and to be able to effect certain improve- 
ments in the Journal which are in contemplation. 

2. In the June number (the last of the 16th 
vol.) we desire to give a full index of all the con- 
tents of the whole sixteen volumes, including this 
series of State reports; so that every portion of 
those contents may be readily accessible. 

In other words,—after doing up the heavy work 
now on hand and making an inventory of our 
sixteen years of labor,—we hope to commence a 
NEw SeEnries of the Journal, in July, 1868, which 
shall be another and a very material step in ad- 
vance. 


County Institutes. 

Under the official head, in the March number, 
there was a table showing the first results of the 
act of last year, rendering County Institutes gen- 
eral and affording assistance to them out of the 
respective county treasuries. The footings-up 
are most encouraging. It seems that in 55 coun- 
ties (institutes not having then been held or re- 
ported in the other seven,) there was an atten- 
dance of 8,354 Teachers from the 11,427 schools 
in the same counties,—showing that nearly five- 
sevenths of the Teachers of those counties expe- 
rienced the benefits of the institute ; and that the 
number of spectators (21,970) was nearly twice 
as great as that of Teachers,—a large portion of 
the spectators being no doubt directors. 

This is agreat event in our educational history ; 
and when, in a few years, the County Institute 
shall, by use and the harmonious action of all 
school authorities, have had its full development 
and completed activity, it will astonish even its 
most ardent friends by its fruits. Asa means of 


improvement by association and the promotion of 


professional spirit, its value cannot be over-esti- 
mated ; while amongst the agencies for the in- 
crease of professional knowledge it is second only 
to the District Institute and the Normal School. 

Next year we look to see the number of Teach- 
ers at the County Institute equal to the whole 
number of Teachers in the State. 


Lafayette College. 

On the evening of the 12th ult. a truly interest- 
ing ceremony took place, at Easton, in connection 
with Lafayette College. It was the presentation 
to the authorities of the Keys of a completed As- 
tronomical Observatory, erected and furnished by 
Dr. Traill Green, a well know citizen of that city, 





April, 


who had been, in by-gone years, Professor of 
Chemistry in the college. The history of this 
munificent donation was stated by the giver and 
the gift appropriately accepted by President Cat- 
tell on the part of the college. Dr. Green con- 
cluded his address with a statement, which, as an 
advocate of Woman’s real rights, we cannot re- 
frain from quoting : 

‘*This matter’? he said “has all been talked 
over with one associated with me in all my joys 
and sorrows. I need not speak of the trials and 
toils of my profession. Yet I owe it to my wife 
to say, that it was by her attention to home duties 
that I was enabled to go out busily into the duties 
of my calling and secure the means for erecting 
this Observatory. I would say, therefore, that it 
is not my gift, but our gift.” 

The Easton Daily Express, from which we take 
the account of this creditable event, thus states 
another feature of the grant: 

‘* We are very happy to say that, according to 
the arrangements, a perpetual scholarship has 
been created for the benefit of a student from the 
Easton High School, who shall have obtained a 
certain grade, and who shall have been unable to 
educate himself, on account of want of means. 
Whenever this scholarship shall be vacant, it 
shall be the duty of the President to make an 
announcement to that effect on Commencement 
day. Werepeat that we rejoice on account of 
this highly proper condition, recognizing the 
Kaston High School as a valuable institution, well 
fitted to work together with the College in the 
line of education.”’ 

The proceedings were concluded by a learned 
and appropriate address on Astronomy, by Dr. 
Coffin, Professor of that science in the college 
faculty. 


Notes on our State School Documents. 





Francis R. SHunK. 





This gentleman was the author of the 5th and 
6th annual reports republished in the March No. 
and ofthe 7th and Sth in this,—having been Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth and Ex Officio Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, during the 
years 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842 when he resigned. 

Mr. Shunk was born near the Trappe, in Mont- 
gomery county. He studied law in the office of 
Thomas Elder, Esq., a distinguished member of 
the Bar of Harrisburg, where he was admitted. 
He did not long practice the profession, having 
been soon appointed clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and also clerk of the Board of Canal 
Commissioners, which oftices he long filled with 
much credit to himself. In 1836 he returned to 
private life in Harrisburg; but in 1839 he was 
appointed to the stations of Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and Superintendent of Common 
Schools by Governor David R. Porter, and held 
them till 1842. Shortly afterwards he removed 
to Pittsburg, to practice his profession, we be- 
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lieve : but in 1844 he was elected to the office of 


Governor of the State, in which position he died, 
during his second term in the summer of 1548, at 
Harrisburg. 

A man of few words, of much tact in business 
and of great self-reliance, Governor Shunk was, 
at the same time, of that geniality of temper and 
readiness to oblige which only spring from a 
kind heart. Few men in the State had more 
friends or friends more warmly attached, whose 
confidence and good will he sustained throughout 
a public life of unusual duration. Though mostly 
differing from him on political questions, it was 
the writer’s good fortune always to stand well with 
his successor in the office of State Superintendent, 
and to be able to return his good opinion on the 
solid ground of merit. 

As a schoolman, Superintendent Shunk was a 
fit representative of his State and time. Stead- 
fast in his advocacy of the system which had been 
adopted, all his efforts were to confirm it. by its 
fruits, in the favor of the people, and not toover- 
load it with novelties of doubtful acceptability, or 
with complicated machinery. In charge of its 
destinies, during the financial difficulties from 
1839 to 1845, and possessing as much of the con- 
fidence of the party then in power as any other 
man in the State, the value of his firm support of 
the Common School System during that trying 
period can now hardly be sufficiently estimated. 
Its abandonment by him, then, would have 
shaken the system to its foundations, and many 
years of recovered prosperity would have been 
required to restore it to the position from which 
it might then have been thrown. In fact, in com- 
paring the merits of our prominent school-men, 
sufficient honor has not been awarded to those 
who pursued ‘‘the holding on” policy, during 
those severe crises through which the common 
school was often made to pass; and amongst the 
foremost of these should be placed the name of 
State Superintendent Shunk,—for his term of 
office was one of very severe trial. 

Now-a-days many public agents grow suddenly 
rich on small salaries. Governor Shunk was a 
public officer half an ordinary life-time, and that 
too in positions of great trust and all connected 
with the control of large sums of money ; but he 
died possessed of a bare competency. 
an honest man. 

Anson V. Parsons, 
His successor, is a native of Massachusetts, 
where he was educated. Hestudied law at Litch- 
field in Connecticut, and was there admitted to 
the bar in 1826. During that year he came to 
Pennsylvania, stopping a short time at Lancaster 
where he was also admitted to the bar; and the 
same autumn he finally settled at Williamsport, 
in Lycoming county. From 1826 till 1839 he 


He was 
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practiced his profession successfully in Lycoming, 
Centre and the counties north of them ; and in 
the last named year he was elected to the State 
Senate. In 1840 he was appointed, by Governor 
Porter, President Judge of the District composed 
of Dauphin, Lebanon and{Schuylkill, and in Jan- 
uary, 1842 Secretary of the Commonwealth and 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

During his very brief term as Superintendent, 
Judge Parsons sedulously attended to the duties 
of the office, and visited many schools in the coun- 
ties near the seat of government and especially 
those of Philadelphia. The reader will find the 
result of his official observations and experience 
in his annual report, which is very full in relation 
to the schools of Philadelphia, and is reprinted in 
this number of the Journal. Most of his sugges- 
tions have since proved themselves sound, as will 
appear by the document itself, which will well 
repay a careful perusal. 

In February, 1843, Judge Parsons was ap- 
pointed a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
the city and county of Philadelphia. This office 
he held till the latter part of 1851, and then re- 
signed it to resume the practice of law at the same 
place ;—an employment, as he has been heard to 
remark, affording more comfort and far better 
pay than any office he has been called upon to fill. 

Judge Parsons still survives ; and no doubt he 
enjoys, in common with the few of the earlier 
State Superintendents who are this side of the 
grave, the success of the system whose infancy it 
was their fortune to watch over. Of himself, in- 
dividually, the writer can say little, having had 
less personal acquaintance with him than with 
any of the other gentlemen who have occupied 
the position of State Superintendent. In con- 
nection with the foregoing mere facts and dates, 
he can therefore only present him to the reader 
through the medium of his annual report. 


Revision of the School Law.—No. 8. 
Madison was of opinion that party action s 
necessary to the support of Liberty as air is to 
the support of Fire ; and he was right. Combus- 
tion would as certainly cease without a current 
of air to keep it up, as the rights of the minority 
would, without political organization and effort 
to maintain them. But it by no means follows 
that the spirit of party has for its sphere of action 
all the relations of life, without exception ; or, 
that the political test is to be applied, as the 
measure of right or even of expediency, to every 

trust and to ali public and social duties. 

It is true that there do sometimes, but very 
rarely, occur occasions when a plain necessity 
seems to arise for all men of all parties to unite 


in a great common object and, for a time, disre- 
gard all party relations and obligations. 


Such it 
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seemed to us, was the state of affairs during the 

existence of the late armed rebellion in this coun- 

try and while the attempt continued to be made 

by force to dissolve the Union. During that. 
emergency, we held it to be our duty as editor of 
this Journal to make known, in no uncertain 

terms, our hostility to treason. But before that 

period and since, this Jouwrna! was, and latterly 

has been and will continue to be, neutral in poli- 

tics. And this on the ground that it would be as 

great a violation of duty and propriety for a 

teacher, or a school officer, or an educational 

editor, in times of ordinary party feelings, to be- 

come an active political partisan, as for a minis- 

ter of the gospel to do so. Of course all men 

should vote ; and to vote intelligently, all should 

know and consider the political issues of the day. 

To that extent the Teacher as well as the 

Preacher should be of some political party. But 

this is a different affair from carrying politics into 

pulpit or school, into official action or editorial 
column. In all cases Christian charity ought to 
teach us to concede purity of motive to these who 
differ from us upon the political questions of the 
hour, and in the relations alluded to, official duty 
should restrain our teachings to the subject mat- 
ter of our stations. 

Returning to the exceptional case which has 
just been instanced as justifying, from its urgent 
necessity, a departure from the rule of neutral- 
ity,—some may claim that the situation still con- 
tinues to be such as to justify all men in every 
station to attack and stigmatize, as enemies to 
the country and as disloyal, those who differ from 
them on this point. We do not think so. There 
is, it is true, a very grave and disturbing question 
yet to be settled, as to the mode and time of re- 
storing to full and harmonious operation every 
portion of this great union ; and upon the details 
of this great measure men do and will differ, as 
they have differed and will continue to differ upon 
all questions of public interest. Still, it is only a 
political question ; and so long as the parties of 
the land which differ as to its nature and details, 
shall be content to treat it and settle it by peace- 
ful political action, the church and the school, at 
least, should be content to leave its decision to 
the ballot box, and to confine themselves,—the 
one to the duty of winning men to salvation and 
the other to preparing youth for usefulness, with- 
out reference to party or condition in life. In fact 
there never has been a more triumphant proof of 
the power and sufficiency of republican institu- 
tions, than is found in the fact that a question of 
such intense bitterness and vital importance can, 
as all good citizens believe it will, be settled by 
peaceful vote. 

These thoughts may serve to introduce a sub- 
ject which has long been thought of, which is 
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capable of great mischief, which heretofore has 
done little hurt in this State, but which may be 
very injurious, yet which can now be so regulat- 
ed as to place it upon comparatively safe ground, 
for the future. We allude to 

Politics in School Affairs. 

Judging from the frame-work of our School 
System, it was unquestionably the intention of the 
designers to remove its operations as far from the 
influence of political partiesas possible. The Di- 
rectors being the chief depositories of school au- 
thority and the main originators of school action, 
are first to be regarded in this respect ; and signifi- 
cantly we find their election removed as far as 
practicable from the times and places of party ac- 
tion. Instead of being chosen in October with the 
officers nominated by the politicians, they are 
elected mostly in March with road supervisors and 
other local officers on whose choice, except in times 
of mucb political excitement and in communities 
of illiberal feeling, no political questions were ex- 
pected to bear. So of County Superintendents : 
Their selection is given to Conventions of Di- 
rectors, who are themselves chosen with as little 
reference to politics as could be effected. And 
even in case of the State Superintendent him- 
self, though appointed always by a partisan 
Governor, one great argument in favor of sep- 
arating his office from that of Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, with whichit had long been con- 
nected, was, that thus it might become less poli- 
tical and be filled without total reference to party 
standing as that of Secretary always is. This 
brief review shows very clearly the intention of 
the framers of the whole system, independently 
of the proprieties of the case, which need no ar- 
gument. Butlatterly, and especially in the highly 
excited political times through which we have just 
passed and are still passing, the safeguards pro- 
vided, in this respect, have not been altogether 
sufficient ; and hence it becomes us, in thejrevision 
of the law, to adopt such measures as shall stay 
the evil which seems to threaten. 

In attempting this the course is plain. It isto 
strenghten the safe-guard which has hitherto 
done so much and, if possible, to render it equal to 
the approaching pressure. Looking at the past,— 
we find that while and wherever the school Di- 
rectors have been elected without reference to 
political organization, party spirit was unknown 
in District School affairs. Consequently, if the 
same rule had been carried out in every district 
ofany county, the inevitable. result would have 
been not only the exclusion of politics from the 
Board, but the election of County Superintendent 
on ground of educational merits and not of party 
claim or influence. What then is the remedy ? 

The existing provision of law, by which two 
Inspectors of the General Election are chosen in 
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each district,—every voter voting for one and the 
two highest in vote being declared elected, thus 
securing one Inspector to each party,—works 
well. It seems to be the next best thing to that 
liberal course of action on the part of the people 
in school affairs, which ought to exclude all party 
feeling but for which it is now in vain to look. 
It is understood that this expedient is viewed 
with favor by the present State Superintendent. 
If adopted, it would effectually neutralize politics 
in school boards. It is accordingly recommended. 
Stifling partisanship in the boards of direction, 
which are the fountain heads of the whole move- 
ments, its restraining influence will be equally 
experienced in the Conventions to elect County 
Superintendents, should that mode of selecting 
those officers be continued ; and, flowing on, mak- 
ing itself felt even higher, it will beget a feeling 
which will not long tolerate the appointment of a 
mere political partisan to the office of State Su- 
perintendent. 

Thus may we now be preserved from political 
partisanship in school affairs:—an influence which 
is a spirit of beneficence within its own proper 
sphere of action, but a demon elsewhere. Thus 
shall the teacher be protected from political per- 
secution on the one hand, and the community 
from the infliction of incempetency in the school 
room by party action on the other. 

It may be objected that this expedient offers no 
certain protection against partisan operation by 
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County Superintendents or the State Superinten- 
dent. And this toa certain extent is true ; for 
there is no possibility of preventing men from 
doing wrong if they be set upon it. Still, the 
rule of propriety applicable to all such officers is 
simple, and wherever it has been observed, effec- 
tual. It is for the State officer to utter no senti- 
ment and do no act in orin regard to one County, 
which he would not utter and do in or in rela- 
tion toa county of the opposite political senti- 
ment; and for the county officer to practice the 
same rule in respect to the differing political dis- 
trusts of his county:—In other words, —wholly to 
abstain from politics and political questions ; con- 
fining themselves to the business and interests of 
education, and leaving to the churches those of 
Religion, and to the citizens those of State 
affairs. 

This, like some others that have been proposed 
in these articles, is a very simple remedy ; but it 
may be none the less effectual on that account. A 
very slight departure from the true direction at 
the beginning of a course leads far astray at the 
end ; whereas, a return to first simple principles 
isalways beneticial and generally eflective. Neith- 
er is the proposition original with the writer. It 
is one which seems to be elaborating itself from 
the abuses of our political institutions, and has, 
thus far, proved most effectual with the least pos- 
sible restriction of the rights of the citizens, or 
change in the machinery of the elective system. 


ee 
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BrapForD; The meeting of the County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held Feb. 14th and 15th, at the Institute in 
Towanda. Dr. Colt, read a report on Graded Schools 
which was ordered to be printed. Hon. C. R. Coburn,— 
one of the original members of the Association at the time 
of its organization thirteen years ago, only four of whom 
were present at the last meeting—offered the following 
resolution for discussion : 

Resolved, That no person should receive a certificate 
from the County Superintendent as a teacher of our com- 
mon schools who is less than eighteen years old, and who 
has not a fair knowledge of all the branches required by 
law to be taught, and who has not made the business of 
teaching a study for at least three months. 

The following resolution was, after discussion, referred 
toa committee with directions to report at the meeting 
to be held at Herrick in June next. 

Resolved, That the knowledge of Mental Philosophy is 
an essential qualification of a good teacher. 

Among the papers read during the sessions was one on 
**The Trees of Bradford County,” by Wm. Thompson, 
and another upon the history of several townships of 
Bradford, by Mr. Leonard. The early settlements were 
recorded with the names of the settlers and the whole 
forms part of a work to be completed and published at 
some future time. The data and other facts have been 
mostly ascertained from the settlers, or their immediate 


descendants. A committee was appointed to report upon 
the history of other townships and in this connection it 
was 

Resolved, That the reports of the committees on the 
histories of the different townships of Bradford county 
and the reports of special committees, be referred to a 
committee of three, appointed by the Chair, whose duty 
it shall be in conjunction with the writers of these reports 
to prepare the same for publication, at such time and in 
such form as these Associations may determine. 

CENTRE: A correspondent informs us that some change 
was made in the programme of the Institute as noticed in 
arecent No.of the Journal. Profs. D. M. Wolf, J. E. 
Thomas, G. W. Leisher and others taking the places of 
Gen. Frazer and Mr. Holahan, who were unable to be 
present as announced. A good work has been done 
among the schools of the county during the session just 
closing—‘ teachers. pupils and patrons seeming more in- 
terested than ever before.” 

CRAWFORD: We have received a large sheet poster an- 
nouncing the spring series of examinations by H. D. 
Parsons, County Superintendent, from which we take 
the following paragraphs: *‘ Candidates for professional 
certificates must produce_written testimonials of good 
moral character signed by a clergyman in good standing 
and must be familiar with one or more of the standard 
works on teaching. Directors are requested to be careful 
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not to engage teachers without seeing and examining 
their certificates that they may know them to be valid. 
Directors and teachers are notified that the schools must 
not be kept open on any Saturday—see School Laws, sec. 
99—and those districts not complying with this require- 
ment will forfeit their share of the State appropriation.” 


Erie: Mr. L. T. Fisk, County Supt., announces his 
Spring series of examinations in an attractive poster, put 
up in all parts of the county for the information of those 
whom it may concern. He says,—and we transfer the 
paragraph, as some of the directors and teachers of the 
State may yet be ignorant of one or two important facts 
contained in it: ** All persons holding County Profes- 
sional Certificates, issued previous to June, 1866, are 
hereby notified that such certificates are valid only to the 
first Monday in June next. Candidates must be examined 
in the districts in which they expect toteach. Each can- 
didate must furnish testimonials of ** good moral charac- 
ter,’’ before a certificate will be issued, and shouid bring 
a pencil, paper, and as a specimen of penmanship, a copy 
of the decalogue. Candidates must be examined in the 
History of the United States, as required by the Act of 
April 9, 1867. The same act prohibits the renewing of 
certificates without re-examination, or giving certificates 
to any who are in the habit of using as a beverage any in- 
toxicating drinks. Directors who know of any persons 
of immoral character applying for certificates, will please 
inform the Superintehdent. In the districts where the 
directors have recently purchased globes, &c., teachers 
will be réquired to go through with some manipulations 
during the examinations in the branches in which they 
are to be used. Positively no private examinations granted. 
Directors before employing teachers, are requested to con- 
sult the decisions on pages 72 and 73, and the LXXV. sec. 
on page 95 of the School Laws.” 

Three special examinations will be held,—at Girard, 
May 30; South Erie, June 5; and Edinboro, June 25; 
** Teachers desiring to enter either of these classes must 
bring a written request signed by at least three of the 
directors in the district in which he or she is to be em- 
ployed.”” The Erie County committee on permanent cer- 
tificates, will hold a meeting at Belle Valley, April 6th 
and 7th, to receive applications and examine candidates. 
The County Teachers’ Association will hold its next ses- 
sion of two days at Belle Valley, April 8th and 9th. 

Lyrcomine: An effort is now being made to secure 
special legislation authorizing the directors of Williams- 
port, to establish a German public school, there being 
upwards of two thousand Germans at present residing in 
that place. Rev. A. R. Horne, senior editor of the Adu- 
cator, has been elected Superintendent of schools and has 
we suppose, already assumed the duties of his new posi- 
tion. The high school department, under Mr. T. F. Gahan, 
is doing well. 

NORTHAMPTON : The Borough of Easton has 33 schools 
and pays an average of $71.87 per month to the male 
teachers and $37.44 to the female teachers. The tax levy 
was 1214 mills and the total amount of money received 
from all sources for school purposes, including State ap- 
propriation, was. $32,858.65. The Mount Bethels have 
the next highest number of schoo!s—18 each and two in- 
dependent districts. 

A Teachers’ Training School will be opend in Bethle- 
hem, during the early part of April. None but teachers 
and persons who intend to teach will be admitted. The 
session will consist of twelve weeks, for which each stu- 
dent will be charged nine dollars. Students will be ad- 
mitted only at, or very near the begining of the session. 
Precise time and place of opening, will be duly announced. 
The school will be under the sole charge of the County 
Superintendent, Mr. W. N. WALKER. f 

ScHUYLKILL: We find in the Educational Department 
of the Pottsville Standard, an article from the pen of the 
County Superintendent, Jesse Newuin, Esq., which 
though occupying considerable space, is given entire: 

The position our county holds among the sixty-five 
counties of this State may be known to but few of its cit- 
izens, because they fail to compare its annual statistics 
with those of others. Excluding Philadelphia county, we 


present a comparative statement of its educational stand- 
ing, Which it will be seen ranks among the first with a 
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single exception, that of salaries of female teachers. In 
order of size, Schuylkill county is the 24th, containing 
760 square miles ; Luzerne being the largest, containing 
1400 square miles; and Montour the smallest 148 square 
miles : 

In population it is fifth, in the following order: Alleghe- 
ny 171,831, Lancaster 116,314, Berks 93,815, Luzerne 90, 
244, Schuylkill 89,510. 

Salary paid County Superintendent, third. 
$2,000, Lancaster 1,700, Schuylkill 1,500. 

No. of schools, sizth. Allegheny 608, Lancaster 499, 
Berks 447, Luzerne 439, Bradford 369, Schuylkill 362. 

No. of children attending school, second. Allegheny 40, 
848, Schuylkill 30,755, Forrest, the least, having only 
239. 

Average number of months taught, fifth. Delaware 9.06 
Chester 7.95, Allegheny 7.75, Bucks 7.66, Schuylkill 7.58. 

Average salaries paid males per month, fourth. Alle- 
gheny $50.90, Crawford 49.29, Lawrence 48.64, Schuylkill 
48.06. 

Average salaries of females, twenty-eighth; being only 
$25.06. 

Average cost of teaching each pupil per month, third. 
Armstrong 62 cents, Montgomery 69, Schuylkill 71, Elk, 
being the highest 161. 

Average number of mills levied for school purposes, 
forty-third ; being 8.16. The highest is Cambria, being 
12.15, almost the limit. The lowestis Union, being 2.98. 

Tax levied forschool purposes, third. Allegheny $263, 
537.28, Lancaster 136,822.07, Schuylkill 133,934.58. 


Allegheny 


The following comparative statement shows the stand- 
ing of Schuylkill county in 1854, when the County Super- 
intendency was established, and other changes made in 
the school system, and its exceedingly rapid advancement 
in education to June, 1867: 

In 1854 Schuylkill had 195 schools, being then the 20th 
in number. Then the number of children* attending 
school was 16,142, and was the 3din number. Average 
number of months taught, 5°¢, making it 14th in order. 
Average salaries of males per month, $30.51; females 
$18.92; being in the former 2d in order, Allegheny Ist, 
paying $31.75; the latter, 14th. Average cost of teaching 
each scholar per month, 671% cents, being in point of 
cheapness 51st, leaving only 12 other counties in which 
the average cost was higher. The amount of tax levied 
for school purposes was $56,169.69. Then the number 
studying the German language exclusively was 444; now 
it is 72. Number of districts then, 49; now, 61. 

But the most satisfactory comparison we have to make 
is in the thoroughness and practicality of the instruc- 
tion now imparted to our boys and girls. So efficient 
have our schools become respecting this, that efforts to 
permanently establish private schools in this county, have 
so far, with two exceptions, signally failed. But there 
are, we are sorry to add, a few districts in which progress 
has been so slow, that when compared with that of others, 
it is scarcely perceptible. Ifit were not for these few 
districts we would be the first county in the State in every 
vital item found in the table of statistics compiled by the 
State*Department. Being so near the first, as it will be seen 
we are in the above table, should we not feel a just pride 
in exerting ourselves—patrons, directors and teachers—in 
becoming the first educational county in this great State? 

secause, first in education will soon make us first in every 

other interest—manufacturing, commercial, agricultural, 
professional and moral. But every dollar withheld or 
withdrawn from the means necessary to prepare our boys 
and girls to think and act for themselves, is just so much 
taken from that mental development which enables them 
to originate, perfect and execute—vitalizing powers of our 
great Republic. 

WASHINGTON: The County Superintendent reports the 
schools doing well generally, and popular interest in the 
cause of education very satisfactery. A considerable 
number of educational meetings were held, and in all in- 
stances fine audiences were present and much attention 
given to the discussion of the subject of popular educa- 
tion. In several districts the building of new school 
houses is proposed. 

Ata late educational meeting of the citizens of Not- 
tingham, and adjoining townships the following were 
among the resolutions discussed and adopted : oy 
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Resolved, That directors should exercise faithfully the 
power wisely conferred upon them by the school law, to 
suspend pupils for bad conduct, for absence, or as a sani- 
tary measure, as a means of securing prompt attendance, 
and strict observance of all regulations of school. 


CAucationnl Matters 


fConnecticut: A school building is under way at Hart- 
ford which is designed to accommodate three thousand 
children. It will cost upwards of $150,000. 

CALIFORNIA: Hon. Jonn Sweet, late State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction of California, returns to the 
profession of teaching, having been elected Principal of 
the Denman Grammar School, of San Francisco. During 
the five years of his administration of the office of Super- 
intendent, he has labored with an earnest zeal and wisely 
directed energy in the cause of public education. Cali- 
fornia owes to her retiring Superintendent a heavy debt 
of gratitude. 

The number of schools in the State is 1,083 ; number of 
pupils enrolled 61,228 ; average number of months taught 
7-2; average annual salary to male teachers, $554; to 
females, $460; total expenditures for school purposes, 
$1,163,349. 

ILuinois: With the beginning of the year, another new 
school-building in Chicago—the Dore—was dedicated to 
the cause of education. The edifice is a substantial, 
plainly-built, four-story, brick structure, having accom- 
modations for about 1000 pupils. Its interior finish and 
arrangements are neat, cheerful, and admirably adapted 
to the convenience of both teachers and pupils. The most 
notable feature in its plan and, at the same time, a most 
valuable acquisition in school economy, is the system of 
heating and ventilation, unlike any thing ever before in- 
troduced into the school-house in this country. The ven- 
tilation does not depend upon currents caused by a change 
of temperature of the air in the room, nor is the air 
warmed by coming in contact with a heated surface in 
the room. The ventilating and heating apparatus consist 
of two boilers—either or both of which can be used, as 
the temperature of the outer air requires,—in which the 
steam is generated, and from which it is taken to » cham- 
ber containing large coils of iron pipe (16,000 feet in all). 
Through these coils the steam passes, and from so great 
an amount of radiating surface quickly heats the air 
within the chamber. Leading from this chamber are the 
necessary passages for conducting the hot air to the differ- 
ent rooms of the building. Cold air is forced into this 
chamber by means of a circular fan, six feet in diameter, 
with convex wings, which is made to revolve 300 or 400 
times per minute, as is necessary. The same power 
which forces the cold air into the chamber drives the 
heated air from it to all parts of the building, and also 
the vitiated air out from the different rooms through ven- 
tilating shafts constructed for the purpose. When in 
operation, the apparatus is capable of changing the air 
of the school-rooms once in from five to eight minutes. 
Should this system suceced, it will have the advantage 
of perfect ventilation at all times, and of supplying the 
building with an abundance of air which has not been 
partially devitalized by passing over red-hot surfaces, as 
is frequently the case where furnaces are used. By the 
use of the fan a current of air can be forced through the 
building in warm weather as well as in cold, giving an 
agreeable coolness to the air in the hot days of summer. 
This system has been successfully introduced into very 
many of the asylums and public buildings of the differ- 
ent states, both east and west.—ZJllinois Teacher. 

New York: Mr. Victor M. Rice, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has presented to the Legislature his 
fourteenth annual report. The number of school districts 
in the State is 11,722. Many of these have been consoli- 
dated, with the design of securing better school-houses 
and graded schools. The school-houses number 11,556. 
This gives an increase of 9 during the past year, and of 
64 during the past ten years. They are classified accord- 


in Other 


Resolved, That we earnestly request the board of direc- 
tors to employ a District Superintendent in accordance 
with the school law. 

Resolved, That the interests of education demand an in- 
crease in the annual schoolterm to at least eight months. 
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ing to the material of which they are built, as follows: 
Framed buildings, 9,863; brick, 1,041; stone, 540; and 
log 172. The amount expended last year for their erec- 
tion and improvement was $1,713,107.01. The present 
value of school buildings and sites is estimated at 316,180,- 
596—in the cities $9,500,085, and in the rural districts, 
$6,680,511. The average value of the school-houses in 
the cities is $30,844 43; in the rural districts, $593 92. 
The amount raised in the State by local taxation during 
the school year ending September 30, 1867, was $5,101],- 
754 53, and by the State tax, $1,145,452 22. The system 
of school-district libraries, established when Gen. John A. 
Dix was Superintendent of Schools, appears to have passed 
its meridian of usefulness. The number of volumes re- 
ported is 1,112, 011, against 1,181,811 the previous year. 
The value of these libraries is estimated at $628,739. 
The money expended for books last year is re ported at 
$74,439 25. The money appropriated for this purpose 
from the United States Deposit Fund annually is $55,000; 
to the cities, $20,555 83; to the rural districts, $34,444 17. 
More than half of this is expended for teachers’ wages. 
The expenditure for scientific apparatus for] schools is 
very large, making a total of $211,655 47; in the cities, 
$190,917 75, and in rural districts, $20,747 72. New-York 
City paid alone py be 70. The amount expended the 
previous year was $186,693 95.. The number of children 
between 5 and 21 years of age is 1,376,982; in the cities, 
532,379, and in the rural districts, 845,603. The previous 
year the aggregate was 1,564,675. Of the number so re- 
ported 946,203 attend school. The average attendance at 
school per day was 419,957. The number attending at 
the academies was 34,661. The entire atte jam ance at ed- 
ucational institutions is as follows: Colleges, 2,100; ac- 
ademies, 34,661 ; private schools, 72,201 ; common schools 
949,203: total, 1,058,165. The number of teachers em- 
ployed for the year was 26,489: males, 5,271; females, 
21,218. The diminution of female teachers for the -year 
was 218, males being employed in their place. The 
amount expended for teachers’ wages was $4,826,471 64 
in the cities, $2,217,028 94, and in the rural dtstricts, $2,- 
606,442 70. The previous year the amount was $4,558,- 
890 60. The average annual salary of a teacher is $621 36 
in the cities, and $216 73 in the rural districts. After in- 
cluding all expenditures for school purposes, Mr. Rice 
makes the entire actual expenses of schools in the State 
for the last school year to be $7,683,20b 22; in the cities, 
$3,992,893 20; and in the rural districts, $3,690,308 02. 
The previous year the amount was $6,632,935 94, showing 
an increase of $1,050,265 28. Theamount of public money 
at the disposal of the Department for school purposes 
during the current year is $2,400,13465. It is obtained 
from the following sources: From the Common School 
Fund $155,000 ; from the United States Deposit Fund, 
$165,000; from proceeds of State tax, $2,080,134 65. 
The number of Indian children of school age upon the 
several reservations is 1,979. The number of Indian 
schools is 26; children attending them, 986; average at- 
tendance, 468. The State Normal School, the Normal 
and Training School at Oswega the Normal and Training 
School at Brockport, and the Normal and Training School 
at Fredonia, are in successful operation. Schools have 
also been authorized in Potsdam, Cortland, Geneseo, and 
Buffalo. Teachers’ Institutes have been held in 55 coun- 
ties, with an aggregate attendance of 9,676 teachers ; 
2,663 males, and 7,013 females. These institutes serve as 
annual reviews of the State’s army of educators, and also 
to remind them that by self-improvement they must keep 
step with the march of their profession; that promotioa 
awaits those only who press to the front 
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New JerseY: The New Jersey School Law, provides 
for a State Board of Education, which has the power of 
appointing the State Superintendent. The State Board 
also has the power of appointing County Superintendents. 
The State Superintendent receives a salary of $2,000, and 
holds office for a term of three years. The salary of 
County Superintendents is at the rate of ten cents per 
census child, not to be less than $500 nor more than 
$1,200. They have power to examine teachers and issue 
certificates. School Trustees are elected with the same 
power. A township tax is authorized, not to be less than 
$2.00 nor more than $4.00 per child. 


NEBRASKA: The building for the State Normal School 
of Nebraska, located at Peru, on the Missouri River, is 
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nearly finished. * It is of brick {four stories high, and 80 
by 40 feet. —— 

TENNESSEE: At a meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Nashville, in November last, Dr. Sears, the 
agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, delivered an able 
address, in which he strongly urged the absolute necessity 
of Normal Schools. He asserted that one skilful teacher 
will accomplish as much as ten poor ones; and that the 
importance of having teachers properly trained can hardly 
be over-stated. The available proceeds of the Peabody 
Fund last year was $150,000, the most of which is wisely 
appropriated to the support of schools for the training of 
teachers. Prof. John Ogden, President of Fisk Univer- 
sity, urged the establishment of but one system of schools, 
and the co-education of the races.—Jowa Instructor. 


—_ 


Our Book Gable. 


THe ELEMENTS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC ; Combining 
Analysis and Synthesis, adapted to the best mode of 
instruction for beginners. By James S. Katon, M. A., 
Author of Series of Arithmetics &c. 18mo. 188 pages. 
Taggard & Thompson. Boston. 1868. 

This seems to be a°good school book and to fulfil the 
promise of its{title. On the first page the author says, 
s*There are six, and only six, different operations in 
arithmetic,—namely Notation, Numeration, Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication and Division.’’ This is true; and 
we wish all teacherssknew and would act, in school, as 
if they knew it to be a fundamental and essential truth. 
But, instead of that, how few there are who thoroughly 
ground their pupils in“these, the only simple, operations 
of Arithmetic, and especially in the first named two of 
them. How much labor would be saved to the teacher, 
and how much mentalfmist and bungling through life to 
the learner, if all pupils were made capable of writing 
down and reading off numbers without hesitation, before 
being put to the difficulties of the compound rules. In 
this little work weftherefore rejoice tosee their due place 
and space given to Notation and Numeration. The con- 
cluding portion—on the Metric System—is also good. The 
intermediates part we have not time closely to examine ; 
but it seems as if it?would bear the test of the school- 
room. 

ELEMENTS OF AsTroNOMy, A New Manual Descriptive 
aud Mathematical: Comprising the latest discoveries 
and theoretic views, with directions for the use of globes 
and for studying the constellations. With Appendix 
and Index. By Henry Kiddle, A. M., Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York. Cloth, 12mo. 284 pages. 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 1868. 

This work which is designed to supersede the Manual 
of Astronomy by thefsame author, published in 1852, will 
do more than retain the’popularity acquired by the last- 
named text-book. It is a more comprehensive work and 
fully up with the times. Simplified methods are given of 
computing distances and magnitudes—the calculations 
based for the most part upon the elementary principles of 
arithmetic and geometry. Brief historical sketches are 
also given of the various discoveries—a fascinating branch 
of this interesting subject— in connection with the facts to 
which they relate. The problems for globes are a useful 
feature of the work. The illustrations,—many of them 
from photographs, original drawings and diagrams,—are 


numerous and of a high degree of excellence as well as 
fine specimens both of the printer’s ‘and the engraver’s 
The paper is heavy, the letter-press clear, and the 
binding durable. It is a valuable text-book, and cannot 
fail to be received with favor among teachers and students 
of this the oldest and grandest of sciences. 


art. 


Tue TEACHER OF PENMANSHIP. Devoted to the Develop- 
ment and Advancement of the Art of Penmanship. 
8 quarto pages, Monthly. LZ. S. Thompson, Teacher 
of Penmanship, Editor. Sandusky, Ohio. Price $1. 
When we saw the first Number of this Periodical, class- 
ing it as we did with those publications put forth to pro- 
mote some particular System, or Series of school-books, 
we forbore to notice it. But, now that it has reached the 
6th number, it is found to be a Monthly not devoted to 
any one System of Penmanship but to the improvement 
of the Art generally.* It advertises and notices all, and 
even in the premiums offered by the Editor for lists of 
subscribers, the manual and specimens of all the systems 
are embraced. ‘It is, therefore, a legitimate claimant 
upon the attention of Teachers and Educators, and prom- 
ises to be a valuable assistant{in their efforts at improving 
an art which is more neglected or badly taught in the 
schools than any other, except perhaps that of Reading. 
The selections are good, the illustrations plain and appro 
priate, and the Editor’s own views, resulting as they do 
from actual experience in the school room, are of corres- 
ponding value. 


PARADISE Lost: A Poem in twelve books. By John Mil- 


ton. A new edition, with Explanatory Notes. 18mo. 
409 pages. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. New 
York. 1868. 


Almost every one, now-a-days, allows it to be supposed 
that he has, but comparatively few actually have, read 
the whole of Milton’s great poem. Yet, being confess- 
edly the Epic of the language, it ought to be more gen- 
erally perused than it is. Hence, any publication in a 
form which will place it in the hands of a greater number 
of readers, and especially amongst the young, is a literary 
benefit. Therefore we like this edition. It is in small 
compass and cheap, yet in good type and with a suffi- 
ciency of notes to explain obscurities and remove tie dif- 
ficulties of expression that arise from changes in the use 
of words since it was written. It has, too, a pretty full 
life of the author, a carefully prepared index, and an al- 
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phabetical list of the pages most usually quoted, with 

references enabling the searcher to turn to the context in 

which they occur. This is an admirable edition for crit- 
ical study in schools and institutions of the higher class, 
and for common use in the family. 

LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN THE HiGH- 
LANDS, FROM 1848 To 1861. To which are prefixed and 
‘added Extracts from the Same Journal giving an ac- 
count of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited 
by Arthor Helps. 12mo. 287 pages. Harper & Bros. 
New York. 1868. $1.75. 

This is really the production of Queen Victoria, though 
prepared for the press by Mr. Helps. The title page, 
above given, very sufficiently indieates the scope of the 
book. Wholly avoiding State affairs and devoting itself 
to domestic life and excursions, and yet without apparent 
effort to attract by fine writing or labored discription, it is 
really a very interesting volume. There is such an air of 
sincerity about it,and such a sense of enjoyment of all 
that was pleasing or beautiful in the events and scenes 
thus journalized,—that the reader finds himself following, 
without lack of interest, amongst places and people that 
have often and more fully been told of before. It must 
be a pure and true nature that can thus, without apparent 
effort, throw such charm around the mere chronicling of 
the day’s work of ordinary sight-seeing excursions ; and 
the cares of royality must be onerous indeed when escape 
from them, into contact with every day lifeand the con- 
templation of the quiet beauties of nature, affords by con- 
trast, such evident enjoyment as this volume tells of in 
every page. 

CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS: Being an Account of the 
Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Pheeni- 
cian Metropolis in Africa and other adjacent places, 
under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. By 
Dr. N. Davis, F. R. G. S. Profusely illustrated with 
Maps, Wood-cuts, Lithographs, &c. 8vo. 504 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth, $3.00. 

Carthago delenda est! Cato the Elder could not have 
longed for destruction more complete than has ensued to 
the object of his immortal curse. The very ruins of Car- 
thage have disappeared—even those of the city rebuilt 
after its destruction by Scipio Africanus. The ancient 
mosaic pavements of Punic Carthage—the city which, 
during the third Punic war numbered its 700,000 inhabi- 
tants—lie everywhere from ten to twenty feet beneath the 
earth and debris that have accumulated upon them—while 
the pavements of the subsequent (Roman) period are 
reached at the depth of from two to ten feet. This is the 
reprint of an English work. The excavations here de- 
scribed—from 1856 to 1860—were conducted by Dr. Davis, 
under the auspices of the British Museum, with a force of 
about fifty native laborers, and are the most careful, min- 
ute and reliable that have yet been made upon the site of 
the African metropolis. Dr. Davis makes Carthage iden- 
tical with Tarshish and the Ophir of Scripture with North- 
ern Africa. He treats of the topography and extent of the 
city, its Pheenician origen, its history, its theatres, cata- 
combs, and temples, its enormous acqueduct, sixty miles 
in length,—lately repaired by French engineers and now 
conveying water to modern Tunis instead ancient Car- 
thage,—etc., etc. One ofthe most fascinating chapters 
of the work will be found that upon the religion of the 
Carthaginians and the ancient Pheenicians—its terrible 
Moloch, its Baal Hammon (the Sun), Astarte, the 
queen of heaven, and Saturn with his human victims 
offered in sacrifice. The author is a man of culture 
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possessing a rare tact for antiquarian research. He has 
given us a work replete with matter interesting to the 
general reader as well as to the antiquarian and the 
student of ancient history, sacred or profane. Many 
writers would have made more of the rich stock of valua- 
ble materials here collected together, but, taken as we 
find it, it is a work of absorbng interest and permanent 
value. 

Tue Repusiic oF Liperia: Its Geography, Climate, 
Soil and Productions, with a history of its early settle- 
ment. Compiled by G. S. Stockwell. 12mo. 300 pp. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. .New York. 1868. 

This is a very valuable compilation indeed, and one from 
which a regular and full History of the Republic of Libe- 
ria—which by the by, is much needed at this time—will 
derive much reliable material. In fact, it is to be regret- 
ted that its compiler did not wholly take the character of 
author and did not as he might, with very little exten- 
sion of labor and space, give us an original and complete 
history,—bringing the events down to the present time, 
instead of halting at 1862, as he has done. Still, mere 
compilation as it is, we know not where else the person 
desirous of acquiring a knowledge of this most important 
movement in our population of African origin, can obtain 
as much knowledge as in this unpretending volume. 
Notes rrom Piymovuts Putrir: A Collection of Mem- 

orable passages from the Discourses of Henry Ward 

Beecher. With a Sketch of Mr. Beecher and the Lec- 

ture Room. By Augusta Moore. New Edition Revised and 

greatly enlarged. 12mo. 374 pages. Harper & Bros. $2. 

A collection of striking ‘* Notes,’ made from time to 
time by one of the three thousand hearers of this many- 
sided clergyman of Brooklyn. Mr. Beecher is the Spur- 
geon of the American pulpit and more than that ; and in 
no other work of its kind that we have seen do the broad 
humanity, the catholic charity, the poetic instinct, and 
the deep religious ferver of this remarkable man ap- 
pear more forcibly than in that before us. ‘* Love to God 
and love to man”’ is the key-note of these selections. 
Books like this are to be taken up at odd moments,—to 
lie always at hand or within sight. 

PAST AND PRESENT, CHARTISM, AND SARTOR RESARTUS. 


By Thomas Carlyle. New Edition, complete in one 
volume. 12mo. 618 pages. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Here we have the famous “‘ Sartor Resartus’’ of Carlyle, 
along with a choice selection from his earlier essays, 
among them The Ancient Monk and The Modern Worker. 
The chapters upon Reward, Hero-Worship, Happiness, 
Symbols, The Everlasting Yea, and a dozen other subjects, 
are in the author’s characteristic style. If the reader can 
have but one work by this remarkable writer upon his 
shelves, here is what he needs. It is full of thought and 
flashes with genius. It represents not the man of “* Shoot- 
ing Niagara’ fame, but the Thomas Carlyle of an earlier 
and better era. 

GvuILD Court: By Geo. Mae Donald, Author of ** Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood,”’ ** Alec Forbes’’, &c. 8vo, 
2aper, 50 cents. Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 

We see it stated that the author of these stories, a citi- 
zen of Edinburg, has of late taken to the pulpit. Ifa 
preacher may turn novelist, why not a novelist turn 
preacher? A noble Christian work is to be done in both 
directions. Though we do not regard Guild Court as 
equal to either of the other works named above, yet 
the story is characterized by the same vein of hearty 
Christian sentiment, and will be sought for by those who 
have read Alec Forbes and the Annals. 
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The following works have been received, but not no- 

ticed, for want of time, &c: 

Oxtver Optic’s Liprary: Boat Club Series: 6 volumes, 
large 18mo. about 270 pages each—handsomely printed 
and bound, viz: The Boat Club; All-aboard ; Now or 
Never; Little by Little; Try Again, and Poor and 
Proud. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

LANDMARKS OF History, Part 3. Modern History from 
the beginning of the Reformation tothe accession of 
Napoleon III. By Miss Yonge, author of Landmarks 
of Ancient History, &c. Edited by Zudith L. 
12mo. 465 pages. Leypoldt & Holt. N.Y. 

THe READABLE Dictionary; or Topical and Synony- 
mie Lexicon: Containing several thousand of the more 
useful terms of the English Language, classified by 
subjects, and arranged according to their affinities of 
meaning ; with accompanying Etymologies, Definitions 


Pennsylvania 


Chase. 
1868. 


TE 


[ April, 


and Illustrations. To which are added, I. Lists of 
Foreign Terms and Phrases frequently occurring in the 
English Books ; II. A Table of the Common Abbrevia- 
tions; If]. An Alphabetical list of Latin and Greek 
Roots, with Abbreviations. For the use of schools and 
private students. By John Williams, A. M. Large 12 
mo. 384 pages. A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York. 1868. 

Tue SPpELLER’s MANUAL: Being a Collection of Words 
usually misspelled, promiscuously arranged in conyve- 
nient lessons as Test Words for the use of higher classes 
in Common Schools. By Wm. W. Smith, anthor of 
Definer’s Manual, &e. 12mo. 80 pages. J. A. Ban- 
croft Philadelphia. 1868. 

ELLswortnH’s Book Keeping CHart, or Tree of Business 


School Journal. 


& Co. 


showing by means of a Tree the Investment and man- 

agement of Capital in Business. A Chart for wall dis- 

play about three feet square. H. W. Ellsworth. N. York. 
Oo Se 


Arpartment of Common Srhools, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
OFFICIAL. } 
Documents Received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 
Special Report on the Public School System of the State 
of Kentucky. 


COMMON SCHOOLS, ¢ 
HARRISBURG, April, 1868. § 


Circular of Doyle stown English and Classical S minary, 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, Canada. 

Fifteenth Semi-Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the City of Boston. 

Reports of the Superintendent and Secretary of the Public 
Schools of the City of Worcester. 

Special Report of the Present State of Education, in the 
United States and other countries, by Hon. Victor M. Rice, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in the State of 
New York. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the 
Publie Schools of the City of Buffalo, New York. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
State of Missouri. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Catalogue of the Trustees, Officers, and Students of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Indiana School Journal. 

Kighth Annua! Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Minnesota. 

Report of the Citizens Association of Pennsylvania on the 
Dependent and Criminal Population of the State. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Rutger’s College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Chester Academy Record. 

The Pennsylvania System of Separate Confinement Ex- 
plained and Defended. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Institution of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The Fortieth Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the House of Refuge. 

Teachers’ Advocate, Johnstown, Pa. 


The Educational Bulletin, A. S. Barnes & Co., N. York. 

Utah School Report for 1866. 

Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 

Cireular of Juniata Valley Normal School, Millerstown, 
Perry County, Pa. 


Names & Addresses of Teachers to whom 
Permanent Certificates have been 
granted. 
occurred in the list last 


month, we republish it with a new instalment. 


Inasmuch as several mistakes 


No. NAME, Post OFrFrice. 

1. Sallie M. Fell, .........Tullytown, Bucks County. 
3. John McGill, .........- Pickering, Chester = 
8. Sarah W. Starkweather,West Chester ‘*‘ 66 
4. Etlen A. Whitford, .... * 66 “e 
5. Charles Murphy,........ Ashland, Schuylkill ‘* 
6. John H. Kingsbury,....Towanda, Bradford ‘“ 
G. COM MeMesdvccscesesd Altoona, Blair ra 
8. Joseph K. Gotwals, ....Norristown, Montg’ry * 
9. Elizabeth Walker,...... *6 66 66 
10. Almira C. Foquette,.... 66 “s 66 
11. Sarah H. Bundei,....... Lancaster, Lancaster ** 
12. J. P. McCaskey, ...... . =) - ss 
13. Sarah E. Powers,....... sé 6s 
14. Mary E. Yeisley,....... < “6 és 
15. William Riddle,....... ss 66 sé 
16. Margaret Markee,...... s 6¢ 66 
17. Ann G. Scovern,. es 66 Py 66 
18. Eliza A. Eby,.......00. 66 é¢ 6s 
19. Lizzie J. Neeper 6606 een ai - " 
20. Annie C. Bundel,....... 7" 66 sé 
21. David W. Harlan, ..... Coatesville, Chester 66 
22 J. Howard Wert, . Gettysburg, Adams “6 
23. A. A. Meader, ..........Chester, Delaware sé 
24. Lewis Thompson,...... Ligonier, Westmore’d ‘¢ 
25. H. M. Jones,.............-.Salem 4 Roads ss 
26. 8. G. Thompson,.......Saltsburg, Indiana sé 
WES TEs Be GR ds o's cvccs Je Greensburg, Westm’d ** 
28. John 8S. Weaver,. . . Blairsville, Indiana sé 
, OS are Greensburg, Westm’d * 
30. J. A. Stevenson,... .West Newton ‘* 6¢ 
3 Kate G. Young,.. .Johnstown, Cambria ‘* 





2. George W. Cope,....... Ebensburg = = 
33. J. B. Bowles,...........-Altoona, Blair —- 
34. John B. Eshleman,.....Columbia, Lancaster 
85. Luther C. Oberlin. ale ”- = 
36. Abby Y. Woodward,....Harrisburg, Dauphin ‘* 
37. Barbara R. Brubaker,-..Cains, Lancaster ee 
SB. Hs Te ACh. o 0s ci00ccene Maytown - sn 
39. George H. Ranck,...... Intercourse * 66 
40. Rachel F. Jackson ..... Lancaster 6¢ 66 
41. Benjamin Ruth,.. ..... " ss ~ 
43. Harriet Zug,..... cccces he 66 - 
43. Matilda Zug,........... i wi fi 
44, Ella Meixell,............. 6 “¢ 3 
45. Francina E. Andrews,.. 7 as > 
46. Mary A. Davis, ........ 6s 6s s¢ 
47. Virginia Witwer,....... “¢ ny ¥. 
48. Annie M. Coyle,....... oe 7 = 
49. James B. Martin,.......Soudersburg ‘ a 
50. Mary L. Wiley, ........ Lancaster " ef 
51. M. G. Marple, -......... Spring Garden “ e¢ 
52. Douglass Patterson,....Mount Joy “6 aid 
53. John M. Bell,....... ...-Reedsville, Mifflin ig 
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Correction. 

The number of teachers attending Institutes for 1867 
was given in the last number of the Journal as 8,344 ; it 
should have been 3,944, thus making the increased at 
tendance for the year 1868, 6,410. 


Institutes. 
Allegheny, March 31st, Pittsburgh. 
Armstrong, April 6th, Kittanning. 
Cameron, May lith, Emporium. 
Jefferson, April 20th, Brookville. 


Appointment of County Superintendent. 

WituiaM G. LenmMan has been appointed County Su- 
perintendent of the county of Lebanon, in place of Henry 
Houck, resigned. 

Mr. Lehman is a Graduate of the State Normal School 
at Miltersville. 

Mr. Houck has been for some time acting as Recording 
Clerk in this Department. 


Election of City Superintendents. 
Joseru Roney has been elected and commissioned City 
Superintendent of the Fourth School District, city of 
Scranton. Salary $1500 per annum. 
Ropert K. BuEHRLE has been elected and commission- 
ed City Superintendent of the city of Allentown. Salary 


$75 per month. 


Convention of Superintendents. 

It is the intention to call a convention of County, City 
and Borough Superintendents during the coming summer, 
probably in the month of June. Suggestions as to the 
time and place of holding it, and the topics that should 
be considered will be gladly received from these officers. 


Superintendents of Common Schools. 

The following is a full list of the Superintendents of 
Common Schools from the commencement of the system 
to the present time. By the law of 1834, the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth was also Superintendent of Schools: 

1835, James Findlay; 1836, 1837, 1838, Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes ; 1839, 1840, 1841, Francis R. Shunk ; 1842, A. V. 
Parsons ; 1843, 1844, 1845, Charles McClure ; 1846, 1847, 
1848, Jesse Miller; 1849, 1850, Townsend Haines ; 1851, 
1852, A. L. Russell; 1853, F. W. Hughes; 1854, 1855, C. 
A. Black ; 1856, 1857, Andrew G. Curtin. 

The Department was made independent June, 1857 ; 
1858, 1859, 1860, H. C. Hickok ; 1861, 1862, 1863, Thos. 
H. Burrowes; 1864, 1865, 1866, Charles R. Coburn ; 1867, 
1868, J. P. Wickersham. 


The Law of 1867 in Reterenee to Teach- 
ers’ Certificates. 


As the time is rapidly approaching when all Profes- 
sional Certificates, except those issued since the first 
Monday of June, 1866, will cease to be valid, it is deemed 
well to republish in the Journal, the law of 1867 in re- 
ference to Teachers’ Certificates, together with the deci- 
sions which have been made respecting it. 

The Law. 


Section 11. That after the passage of this act no 
teacher in this Commonwealth shall receive, from a 
County, City or Borough Superintendent a certificate as 
a teacher who has not a fair knowledge of Orthography, 
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Reading, Writing, Geography, English Grammar, Mental 
and Written Arithmetic, History of the United States, and 
the Theory of Teaching, nor shallsuch certificate be given 
to any person who is in the habit of using as a beverage 
any intoxicating drinks, and all certificates given to 
teachers shall set forth the branches in which those hold- 
ing them have been found proficient, and indicate by suit- 
able marks the degree of that proficiency. 

Sec. 12. County, City and Borough Superintendents 
snall issue two grades of Teachers’ Certificates, one of 
which shall be called a Provisional Certificate, and shall 
be given to applicants possessing a fair knowledge of the 
branches named in section eleven, or to those who pos- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of the branches, have little 
or no experience in teaching, and shall license the holder 
to teach in the county, city or borough where issued 
for one year; and which shall not be renewed without a 
reexamination. And the other shall be called a Pro- 
fessional Certificate and shall be given only to those who 
possess a thorough knowledge of the branches above 
named and who have had successful experience in teach- 
ing, and shalllicense the holder to teach in the county, 
city or borough where issued, during the official term 
of the County, City or Borough Superintendent issuing 
it and for one year thereafter : 

Provided, That all so called Professional Certificates 
hereafter issued ‘by any County. City or Borough Su- 
perintendent shall cease to be valid on the first Monday 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, ex- 
cept those issued since the first Monday of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, which certificates 
shall be valid as long as others issued during the present 
term of the Superintendency: Provided, That any Pro- 
fessional Certificate may be renewed by a County, City or 
Borough Superintendent without re-examination after 
having fully satisfied himself by personal observation in 
his or her school, of the competency and skill as a teacher 
of the person holding it: Providided further, That the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools shall cause to 
be prepared a new grade of teachers’s certificate, to be 
called a Permanent Certificate, which shall be granted by 
him to practical teachers holding Professional Certificates 
upon the receemmendation of the board or boards of direc- 
tors in whose employment the applicant shall have taught 
for the three preceding annual school terms, which shall 
be countersigned by the proper County, City, or Borough 
Superintendent in office when the application shall be 
made, and approved, after examination if they deem it 
necessary, by a committee of five teachers a part of 
whom may be ferfiales, holding Permanent Certificates, 
if there be so many holding such certificates, but if there 
be none or not a sufficient number of that grade of teach- 
ers, the committee shall be constituted wholly or in part 
as the case may be, of teachers holding Professional Cer- 
tificates : said committee to be elected by ballot by the 
members of the Teachers’ Institute at its annual session 
from the same county, city or borough in which the ap- 
plicant resides at the time of making the application, 
and such Permanent Certificate shall continue to be valid 
in such county, city or borough, unless forfeited accord- 
ing to the provisions of this act, and-shall also entitle the 
holders to teach one year in any other county, city or 
borough in this Commonwealth, without a re-examina- 
tion, at the end of which time it may be endorsed by the 
County, City or Borough Superintendent, if from personal 
knowledge he deem it worthily held, and shall then con- 
fer upon the holder the same rank and privileges as in 
the county, city or borough where issued : and such Per- 
manent Certificate shall only be annulled, upon complaint 
duly proved of incompetency, cruely, negligence, or im- 
morality, made to the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools by a County, City or Borough Superintendent and 
a committee of teachers elected and constituted as afore- 
said. 


The Decisions. 

A member of a committee on Teachers’ Certificates can 
become an applicant for a Permanent Certificate provided 
his application is signed by the other members of the 
committee and by the other officers named in the law, but 
such a course is in most cases deemed impolitic. 
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A person who has been duly elected a member of the 
Committee on Teachers’ Certificates in one county may 
remove into an adjoining county during his term of office 
and not necessarily forfeit his place on the committee ; or 
such a person may quit teaching during that time and 
still act with the committee in the same way asif he con- 
tinued in the profession. 

A recommendation signed by three members of a com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Certificates is considered legal. 

A Committee on Teachers’ Certificates cannot supply 
vacancies in its number. 

No Committee on Teachers’ Certificates should consent 
to investigate the case of an applicant until a recommend- 
ation in his favor signed by the proper directors and County 
Superintendent in the form required by this Department is 
presented tothem. No teacher can make legal application 
for a Permanent Certificate who has not taught *‘ the 
three preceding annual school terms.”’ 

Teachers of private schools cannot obtain Permanent 
Certificates. 

All teachers now holding Professional Certificates is- 
sued prior to the first Monday of June, 1866, must after 
the first Monday of June next, either have them renewed 
by the proper County Superintendent, obtain Perma- 
nent Certificates, be examined, or leave the profession. 

It is optional with the Committee on Permanent Certifi- 
cates whether they examine applicants or pass them with- 
out examination; but in almost all cases the former 
practice will be found to be the most satisfactory. 

Teachers must apply for recommendations for Perma- 
nent Certificates to the County Superintendents and 
Committees of the counties in which they last taught, 
though boards of directors of other counties may sign the 
recommendation. 

Although not required by law, every teacher ought to 
possess a Professicnal Certificate for at least one year be- 
fore making application for a Permanent Certificate. 


Normal Institutes. 

In Pennsylvania, there have grown up three classes of 
institutions designed to furnish instruction to teachers, 
called, respectively, the Teachers’ Institute, the Normal 
School, and the Normal Institute. 

A Teachers’ Institute is a meeting of teachers for their 
own improvement held for a short length of time, usually 
a week. A Normal School is a permanent institution for 
the education and training of teachers. And a Normal 
Institute partaking of the nature of both the Teachers’ 
Institute and the Normal School, is a temporary school 
for teachers. Such institutions are usually established 
and conducted by County Superintendents, and are in- 
tended chiefly to prepare teachers for the schools of th 
several counties in which they are held. During last 
summer, some twenty of this class of institutions were in 
operation in different parts of the State, and there is rea- 
son to believe that they accomplished much good. As it 
is likely that a still larger number will be established the 
coming season, and as many State Officers will be more 
or less connected with them, it is thought that the time 
has come for this Department to take some official notice 
of them. 

As a first step in this new field, each County Superin- 
tendent in whose county a Normal Institute may be held 
will be expected to report the fact to this Department, 
together with its location, the length of time it remained in 
operation, the whole number of Students in attendance, the 
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average number, the whole number preparing to teach, the 
branches in which instruction was given, the names of the 
Professors, and his own relation to the Tustitute. 

There are several cases in which, except under peculiar 
circumstances, it isdeemed unwise for County Superinten- 
dents to be officially connected with a Normal Institute. 

1. When the county in which it is held belongs toa 
district in which there exists a State Normal School. In 
such a case, a County Superintendent holds a relation to 
the Normal School of his district that should prevent his 
encouraging the establishment of a Normal Institute. 

2. When the Common Schools of his county or a con- 
siderable number of them are open during the time the 
Institute is in operation. 

5. When the directors of the county have voted him a 
good salary under the impression, expressed or impljed, 
that he would devote his whole time to the duties of his 
office as defined by the law. 

Should a County Superintendent deem it best for the 
school interests of his county to establish a County Insti- 
tute, and in many eounties his time during the vacation 
of the schools could not possibly be employed to so good 
a purpose, he is advised as follows: 

1. To see that those who attend the Institute desiring 
to prepare themselves for teaching, receive a thorough 
drill in the branches composing the course of instruction 
in our common schools, including the History of the 
United States. 

2. To see that they are carefully instructed, to the 
greatest extent the time will permit in the theory and 
practice of teaching. It is believed that unless this be 
done, the connection of a County Superintendent witha 
Normal Institute can in no way be justified. The law en- 
joins upon these officers ‘‘ to give such instruction in the 
art of teaching and the method thereof in each school 
as by them shall be deemed expedient and necessary.” It 
is more economical in time and better in many ways to 
do this at an Institute than “in each school,” and while 
the special injunction of the law should be obeyed, the 
spirit of the whole provision referring to the work of 
County Superintendents is substantially conformed to by 
imparting such instruction as is now contemplated, at 
an Institute. 

3. To take advantage of these Institutes to make 
known the special school wants of his county and the 
best modes of supplying them. 

This further advice is given: 

1. That if a County Superintendent is pecuniarily inter- 
ested in one of these Normal Institutes, he should make 
no attempt to conceal the amount of his interest from in- 
Let it be understood that 


if the directors would pay him for his whele time, no 


quiring teachers or directors. 


charge for services at the Institute would be asked or re- 
ceived. This is a matter of much delicacy, but it should 
be disposed of in an open, manly way. 

2. That no County Superintendent should make an offi- 
cial examination of the students attending it, at the Insti- 
tute. Todo this is not only to act contrary to the law, 
which requires them to be examined in the districts wher® 
they expect to teach, and in the presence of the directors- 
but it is very objectionable in other respects. A Superin, 
tendent interested in an Institute will scarcely be able to 
examine his own Students privately without subjecting 
himself to unpleasant imputations; but if he examines 


them in the presence of directors and other teachers, he 
is not likely to be accused of unfairness. 
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Original Communications. 


left ; then dot a very faint line from c to b for the 


Blackboard Drawing.—No. 4. 

Continued practice of the kind suggested in 
preceding articles on this subject will furnish all 
that is requisite for beginning the study of a larger 
and more interesting class of objects ; of all the 
common and not too complicated forms con- 
stantly coming under observation,—such as hats, 
caps, shoes, flat-irons, groups of leaves borne on 
stems, the human hand, &c. 

Let us look ata stem with leaves (Fig. 1.) First 
fix points for bande. You will see that c is con- 
siderably to the right of a perpendicular from 2b. 
Usually the easiest way in such cases is to find 
first the perpendicular distance above b, then 
move your chalk far enough to the right. Fix 
an intermediate point between these two for the 
middle of the stem where it curves farthest to the 


l 


curves rapidly downward, meeting the midrib to 
the left of a. It is the under side of the leaf 
which your drawing thus far represents. But 
the half of the margin which is farther from you 
rises above the half that is drawn, and at e, and 
above the depression to the right of d, gives you 
glimpses of the upper or right side of the leaf. 
Draw the part above the depression ; then fix ¢ 
and draw the remainder, making itcurve to meet 
the side of the margin next you, as a distinct 
view is obtained of the upper part of the end of 
the leaf,—and it is rounded, not pointed. 

The leaycs here are alternate, and we will next 
draw the one on the left of the stem. Fix g, 





then an intermediate point between this and the 
base, and draw the midrib first. 


In drawing 





This will be of ser- 
Whenever the stem 
is sufficiently large, it can be represented by two 
lines with a sharp point of the pencil. If it is 
too small, draw one line, indicating the difference 
in size by its heaviness. We will first draw the 
top of the stem, which bears the terminal leaf; 
then the leaf itself. The underside of the midrib 
is visible nearly to the end a. Fix the point a, 
and draw the large vein as far as seen. Next 
outline the half of the margin next you. Fix d, 
the highest point. Begin at cand follow carefully 
the wavy outline., To the right of d, the bend- 
ing of the margin towards you brings it down 
lower, making a decided depression. There is 
then another slight prominence, and the outline 


general direction of the stem. 
vice in drawing the leaves. 











leaves in which a small part or some of the mid- 
rib is visible, it is frequently easy to draw first a 
very faint line for this vein, for the same reason 
given in drawing some invisible lines in the oil- 
can,—in order to determine correctly the proper 
relation of the other lines you must draw. Next 
fix h, the highest point of the margin next you, 
and draw the wavy margin. You will observe 
that where we have, as in this case, a perspec- 
tive instead of flat view of the leaf, the margin is 
generally represented as waving ; even though in 
the leaf it be what is called an entire margin, or 
one perfectly smooth. ‘This is because the blade 
of a great many leaves is not a flat surface, but 
on the same half ofthe leaf will bend in and out 
irregularly. Wherever it bends it brings the 
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margin down lower, producing a depression ; 
where this bend ceases, the margin rises again. 
The leaves from which this drawing is made have 
an entire margin. 

A glimpse of the upper side of the leaf is seen 
at the base. Observe carefully when the line out- 
lining this view seems to start from the stem sup- 
porting the terminal leaf and terminate in the 
second wave of the margin next you. Towards 
the end of the leaf, another view is seen of the 
upper side. The line representing this meets the 
margin next you atasharp point ; the two halves 
of the leaf being compressed so that a full view is 
not seen of the end as in the first leaf. The line 
seen below at f, seems to be not the margin, but 
a somewhat peculiar bending down of the blade. 
Now draw the stem from f toi, and begin the 
next leaf. Draw the midrib and half margin as 
before. Fix 0, and draw the visible margin of 
the other side. Here you cannot see where the 
line o meets the base, because the base is teo far 
on the other side of the stem ; o seems to termi- 
nate opposite the base of the leaf last drawn. The 
contour at the end presents a somewhat diflerent 
appearance from the others. The rest of the 
leaves and stem can be drawn in the same way. 


Flowers can be drawn thus, and by means of 


colored chalk some can be very prettily pictured. 
The teacher will find this part of a series of draw- 
ing lessons delight and improve his pupils beyond 
almost any other. It affords opportunity to give, 
in a conversational way much practical informa- 
tion regarding the most charming of sciences— 
Botany ; often opening eyes hitherto blind to the 
marvelous beauty and fitness of the various forms 
of vegetable life ; toa kindling delight and appre- 
ciation ; refining the taste, as must every approach 
to a nearer acquaintance with God’s beautiful 
world. 

Figure 2 is a convenient article, as in these 
modern days each student can furnish his own 
hat ; amuch better way than to have all draw 
from the same object, as is sometimes necessary. 
This lat, it will be seen is below the eye givinga 
partial view of the inside. It is well to draw 
thesame objects in different positions, though it is 
certainly true that representing it in one increases 
your skill to represent it inanother ; because, no 
matter how it is placed, you are learning to rep- 
resent lines just as they appear to the eye. Fix 


a and 6, the highest points of the brim,—and, if 


you like, dot the line a). Find the middle point 
cand directly below d, the lowest point in the 
margin of the brim; ¢ is the next point to deter- 
mine. If your eye were directly over the hat, you 
would of course see the full width of the brim at 


de. If the hat were elevated until this part of 


the brim were on a level with the eye, de would 
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appear asa lineonly. Atany intermediate point, 
it appears a surface narrower than its real width ; 
as is the case in the illustration. To determine 
the width de, imagine a perpendicular held with- 
in the hat, and covering the point e. The space 
included between the point e and that point above 
in the perpendicular against which you see the 
point d, is the proper width for ¢e. Of course 
the more the hat is lowered from this position the 
more the space on the perpendicular will be in- 
cluded between the points d and e; the more it 
is elevated, the less space is included, until the 
two points coincide. The curve set is not visible 
on the side next you, being concealed by the brim 
of the hat. 
distance ef being determined in the same way as 


So you may next determine f; the 


de. This method is the same as to suppose an 
angle which has its vertex in the eye and its in- 
cluding sides passing through the pointsd and e¢ ; 
then a perpendicular drawn from e upward to 
meet the other including side,—the length of this 
perpendicular being the perspective distance be- 
tween the required points. Now draw adbf, the 
margin of the brim; s may be determined by 
finding in the imaginary line ab in the object the 
point directly above s. 
your drawing. Then suppose again a perpendic- 
ular from this point downward, and the point in 
the perpendicular against which sin the kat is 
seen is the right place for s in the drawing. Find 
it in the same way and draw set; observing care- 
fully, where it is terminated by meeting the mar- 
gin of the brim abf. Next find m andn. The 
position of these points must accord with s and 1, 
for the lines mg and nh bring outlines of the 
crown, start from s and t, although not all the 
way visible. Draw pmand no. These lines are 
not edges, but the outlines of the visible portion 
of the surface of the brim; m/f is the line where 
the brim and crown meet,—the ribbon not con- 
cealing it; fn, the edge of the ribbon. The rib- 
bon should be drawn before gh. 


the hat below the eye, 

By the time the student has reached this point 
in drawing, he will have learned to appreciate 
readily the correct rendering of lines. The tedi- 
ousness of measurement will be relieved by ac- 
quired accuracy of eye, and his own skill obviate 
the necessity of the continual oversight of the 
teacher. He will regard his object with the com- 
prehensive eye of a practical observer, and invent 
his own methods of measurement. 

The hand in various positions is an admirable 
study and admits of fine representation on the 
black-board. The chalk should be wellsharpened 


and the lines delicately rendered ; the outlines of 


the flesh being not straight, decided lines,—but 


Fix this in the line ab of 


The curve of 
this lower line is determined by the position of 
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having an uncertainty of direction which can be 
imitated only by an unusual degree of care. One 
position of the fist (Fig. 3) is selected for illustra- 
tion. Fix the triangular points abe. In this 
case, ¢ is considerably below a horizontal form a, 
and / to the left of a perpendicular frome. Draw 
abe, continuing to the point whereit is broken by 
the line c of the hand. In drawing this, observe 
every depression and prominence. At @ the 
knuckle, then the depression between this and 
the muscular part of the finger, a prominence for 
the muscular part, and then a very slight de- 
pression before reaching the joint). The outline 
of the joint is smooth, as in this shut position the 
skin is stretched over it. Draw the rest of the 
line with equal care ; and every line,—for unless 
these natural directions are indicated, the draw- 
ing will possess neither fidelity nor grace, but be 
the stiffest of caricatures. If these uncertainties 
of outline are patiently copied, sufficient practice 
will enable you to counterfeit an actual living 
hand that will seem to possess equal power and 
pliancy with your own. 

The beginning of the outline of the joint « 
should be as faint as possible, gradually increas- 
ing in strength ; because, as you see, this line is 
lost in running downward into the smooth back 
ofthe hand. Next fix o and draw the fleshy side 
of the end of the fore finger. This line must also, 
beyond the point where it meets m, decrease in 
strength, until at o it isentirely lost. Now draw 


jk, observing where its extremities point toward 


the joint ) and the prominent part of a),—also its 
distance from the line last drawn. Graduate the 
heaviness of the extremities as in other lines that 
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become fainter until they disappear, and be care- 
ful to observe the same thing in all similar lines. 
Now draw m and its opposite and you thus repre- 
sent the space enclosed by the fore finger. It is 
perhaps as easy as any way to draw dfg next. 
This comprises the outline of a portion of the 
second finger and the back of the hand, and on 
the left, bounds the hand to the eye. To deter- 
mine fy, compare it with a perpendicular. The 
thumb is next in order. First fixhands. The 
end of the thumb is visible above the nail; so 
beginning where the inner line of the end is visi- 
ble beyond the fore finger, draw continuously to 
the point where this line disappears in the hand 
below the lower joint of the thumb. The thumb 
being held straiglft, the joint s requires a corres- 


ponding outline. In this position, more than half 


of the nail and joint are visible. The lines in 
these parts must then be more than half curves. 
Now draw the lower, inner line of the thumb, 
and the heavy line ¢c of the hand; v, the visible, 
middle joint of the second finger comes next; 
then the fleshy part of the hand continuous with 
the thumb. The sleeve is all that remains. In 
this case it is below the eye, giving a view of the 
inside. 

The study of animals comes naturally in this 
connection. Unfortunately, they are not. con- 
venient objects to bring before a class, but the 
private student may sometimes find opportunities 
of representing them on slate or paper,—the out- 
line of many being much simpler than that of the 
fist. Pussy, in repose, is a charming study, but 
owing to her vivacious habits, cannot be trusted 
for a lengthy sitting. 


pdeventh Anmnal Heport of State Supt. of Common Srhools, 


s 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania: 

GENTLEMEN :—In making the seventh annual report of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, it is proper to 
state that, by the School Law of 1836, the annual report 
was directed to be made forthe year ending on the 31st 
December, but by the act of 21st April, 1840, it is requir- 
ed to be made for the year ending on the first Monday of 
June. 

As the last annual report, which was made under the 
former law, included the year ending on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1839, the period properly belonging to this report is 
five months, to wit: from the 1st of January to the first 
Monday of June, 1840; but it was thought best to make 
it for a full year and embrace seven months, which had 
been included in the last report. 

This alteration in the time of closing the annual report 
was made to correspond with the school year, and in 
order that the directors might have ample time for mak- 
ing out the district reports, and transmitting them to the 
Superintendent, to enable him to make his annual report 
to the Legislature at the commencement of the session ; 
and although the usual delay in receiving these district 


reports has this year occurred, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the new rule will be observed hereafter. 

The following summary shows the proceedings under 
the School law, for the year ending on the first Monday 
of June, 1840. It corresponds with the summary con- 
tained in the last{report, being made principally, as already 
stated, for the same period; as respects the funds, the two 
statements are necessarily identical, being both made for 
the school year 1840. 

School Districts. 

The whole number of school districts in the State, on 
the first Monday of June, 1840, exclusive of the city and 
and county of Philadelphia, was ten hundred and fifty ; 
of which there were accepting districts which had then 
received, for the school year 1840, their share of the 
annual State appropriation, eight hundred and sixty- 
seven. Number of accepting districts which had not then 
received their share of the annual State appropriation, 

ScHOOLS. 

The number of schools in the accepting districts, dur- 
ing the school year 1840, was five thousand six hundred 
and forty-nine. 
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The average time the schools were open during the 
the year was five months and eight days. 

The number of schools yet required in those districts is 
seven hundred and thirty-seven. 
TEACHERS. 


The number of male teachers employed during the year 
was four thousand four hundred and eighty-eight. 

The number of female teachers employed during the 
year was two thousand and fifty. 

Average salaries of the male teachers per month,$19 3914 
‘s salaries of the female teachers do 12 03 
ScHOLARS. — 

The whole number of male scholars in the schools 
during the year was one hundred and forty-one thousand 
one hundred and twenty-four. 

The whole number of female scholars in the schools 
during the year was one hundred and thirteen thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-four. 

The whole number of scholars was two hundred and 
fifty-four thousand nine hundred and eight. 

The average number of scholars in each schools was 41}. 

The average cost of each scholar per quarter was $1 36}. 

The whole number of scholars receiving instruction in 
the German language was three thousand six hundred 
and forty-four. 

FuNDs. 


The whole amount of State appropriation 
for 1840, was, 

Of which there was paid tothe city and 
county of Philadelphia, 


$350,061 00 
49,283 00 


300,778 00 





Balance, 
Amount due for 1840, to 163 non-accepting 
districts, 46,662 00 





State appropriation for 1840 to 887 accepting 
distrets, 

The tax assessed for school purposes in 887 
accepting districts for 1840, is, 


254,086 00 
395,918 00 


Whole amount of school fund inthe accept- 
ing districts, for the school year 1840, $650,004 00 


Schools. 
Whole number of school-houses in use in 1841, was 
5,494. 
Number of school-houses yet required, 887. 
Amount paid in 1840 for building, purchas 
ing, renting, and repairing school-houses, $161,384 06 





Provision is made in the 13th section of the school law 
of 1836, and the 12th section of the supplement of 1838, 
for holding elections in accepting districts on the first 
Tuesday in May, 1837, and on the same day, in every third 
year thereafter, to decide whether the Common School 
Sytem shall be continued or not. The year 1840 being 
the third year, elections were held on the first Tuesday of 
May last, in a great number of accepting districts, and in 
seventy, a majority of the votes given, decided that the 
system should not be continued: which decision, if not 
reversed, at the annual election in March next, takes 
effect on the first Monday of June next. It is proper to 
add, that at the last annual election, fifteen of the non- 
accepting districts accepted the system ; they will be in- 
cluded in the report for the school year 1841. 

The schools in the city and county of Philadelphia are 
organized and conducted under laws differing in detail 
from those which regulate the Common Schools through- 
out the other parts of the State; but their object is the 
same—universal education. The city and county are 
denominated the first school district, which is divided 
into sections, each section is entitled to elect a given num- 
ber of directors, who are authorized to appoint a certain 
number of controllers for their respective sections. These 
controllers and directors are the agents for executing the 
laws providing for general education in the district. The 
law establishing the outlines of the system of education 
in the city and county of Philadelphia was passed on the 
3d March, 1818. Like all other great systems, which re- 
quire for their successful operation material changes in 
the habits and modes of thinking of the people, it ad- 
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vanced slowly in securing that popular favor which it 
now enjoys. The controllers in their last annual report, 
dated September, 1540, say—‘* The guardians and admin- 
istrators of the system in the various sections, gratified as 
they naturally are, by the full success which now crowns 
their labors, have shown no disposition to relax their 
efforts, but throughout the last year have been pressing 
forward with redoubled zeal to purify, elevate, and extend 
these invaluable nurseries of moral and intellectual culti- 
vation. The attention of our fellow-citizens is at last 
fully awakened to the importance, and aroused toa sense 
of the incalculable blessings which our society is destined 
to derive from the maintenance of this beautiful fabric of 
public instruction.” 

The controllers enumerate the several schools and the 
number ol scholars in each, ‘* which,”’ they say, “ pre- 
sents an aggregage of twenty-one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-eight pupils, who have received instruction 
throughout the whole year, at an average cost of about 
five doilars per annum.”’ 

The same amount of State appropriation, in proportion 
to the number of taxable inhabitants, is paid to the city 
and county of Philadelphia as is paid to the accepting 
school districts throughout the State. 

The total expenditure of the last school year in the 
city and county, including the cost of real estate and 
school furniture, amounted to one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand seven hundred and forty-nine dollars and 
forty-four cents; of which there was received out of the 
annual State appropriation the sum of fortv-nine thousand 
two hundred and eighty-three dollars. 

The schools next in order which are directly patronized 
by the Commonwealth, are academies and female semi- 
naries; those institutions receive aid from the State 
Treasury. They are each entitled by the provisions of 
the act of 12th April, 1838, to a sum averaging from three 
to five hundred dollars, in proportion to the number of 
pupils taught. 

During the year ending on the Ist November, 1840, 
thirty-three female seminaries received from the State 
Treasury the sum of $9,977 08. 

Only twelve have forwarded reports for the last year,to 
the Superintendent ; from these it appears that the aver- 
age number of pupils ineachis forty-three. The medium 
price of tuition for one year is sixteen dollars and seventy- 
eight cents; and the medium amount of the whole ex- 
pense ofa pupil for one year, including boarding, is one 
hundred and twenty-four dollars and eighteen cents. 
There are seventeen pupils in the seminaries which re- 
ported, who are preparing themselves for becoming teach- 
ers in common schools. 

During the year ending on the Ist November, 1840, 
fifty-seven academies received from the State Treasury 
the sum of $21,237 33. 

Reports for the last year have been received from thirty- 
two of these academies. The average number of pupils 
in each of those which have reported, is forty-three. The 
medium price of tuition for a year, is sixteen dollars and 
seventy-one cents; and the medium amount of the whole 
expense of a pupil for one year, including boarding, is 
one hundred and twenty-twodollars. The whole number 
of pupils who are reported to be preparing themselves to 
become teachers in Common Schools, is eighty-seven. 

During the year ending on the 1st November, 1840, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and seven Colleges, received 
from the State Treasury, in pursuance of the act of the 
12th Apri}, 1838, the sum of $6,208 33. 

During the last year, there were in the colleges proper 
and preparatory schools, one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine students. Sixty-four students are qualifying 
themselves to become teachers in Common Schools. The 
medium price of tuition for one year, including fuel and 
contingencies, is thirty-four dollars and sixty-nine cents. 
(In the University the cost of tuition is seventy-five dol- 
lars.) The medium amount of all the expenses of a stu- 
dent, for one year, including boarding, is one hundred 
and seventeen dollars and fourteen cents. 

As full reports have not been received, it is impossible 
to state with perfect accuracy, the number of scholars 
which were educated in our schools during the last year ; 
but an estimate approximating to the truth may be made 
from the numbers in the schools, female seminaries, 
academies and colleges, which have reported. Calculating 
in this way, the result is as follows: 
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There were educated during the last year, 


In the Universitp and Colleges, 1,639 pupils. 





In the Female Seminaries, 1,430 °* 
In the Academies, 2,465 * 
Inthe Public Schools of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, 21,968 < 
In the Common Schools, 254,908 ‘* 
Grand total, 282,410 





As this report for the year ending in June last, includes 
seven months of the year included in the report made at the 
last session, and as many districts have made no reports, 
anda number of those received are incomplete, it has been 
deemed proper not to incumber this report with the ordinary 
voluminous tables of details. 

From a review of our system of Common School educa- 
tion. since its commencement in 1834, and its progress up 
to the present period, it will be seen that we have advanced 
steadily and rapidly in its establishment ; that large expen- 
ditures of public money have been made, and large sums 
have been collected from the people for this object; and 
that the result is most gratifying to all who feel a deep in- 
terest in the public welfare, and in the permanence of our 
free institutions. But the candid observer is constrained 
to admit, that our labor and our money have been almost 
exclusively devoted to the mechanical part of the system, 
to the machinery more than the living principle of Com- 
mon School education. We have provided school-houses, 
and raised money for organizing schools, and employing 
teachers, but no effective measures have been taken to pro- 
cure the best teachers and provide for the best mode of 
communicating physical, moral and intellectual instruction. 
The complaint comes from all quarters that it is diffi- 
cult, and often impracticable, tosecure the services of a 
sufficient number of competent teachers. 

This deficiency demands attention, and it must be 
supplied before Common Schools can accomplish all the 
benevolent and patriotic purposes for which they are insti- 
tuted. The most obvious and direct means of providing 
competent teachers, is by the establishment of seminaries 
for their instruction. A plan for effecting this object was 
suggested in the last annual report of the Superintendent, 
to which I respectfully refer for some views upon this in- 
teresting subject. It is true, as appears from the district 
reports, that the art of teaching in our Common Schools is 
slowly improving; but a little reflection upon the subject 
will convince the judicious observer, that our system re- 
quires efficient aid to elevate the standard of instruction 
where it is low. A community, in order to appreciate and 
compensate good teachers adequately, should be enlightened 
by the happy effects of their labors; a result which can 
never be produced by those who are inefficient and incom- 
petent. It follows that in those districts where the stand- 
ard of instruction is once elevated, it will be vigorously 
sustained, and that efficient aid is required in those districts 
where the standard is low. The influence of an additional 
number of teachers, properly educated, would soon produce 
a@ permanent and most beneficial effect upon our system, 
and create iu it an expanding and enduring principle of 
life, which would, at no distant day, adequately supply 
this desideratum. 


The next subject that claims the attention of the Legis- 
lature, is, the establishment of school libraries in the sev- 
eral districts. A small annual appropriation, to be paid to 
such districts as would raise an equal or greater sum, the 
whole to be expended in the purchase of useful books upon 
subjects of general interest, would, in a few years, be the 
means of creating libraries of useful knowledge in the sev- 
eral districts, adequate to the wants of an inquiring and 
intelligent people. Institutions of this kind are the legiti- 
mate result and support, of a well regulated system of 
Common School education. They virtually bring knowl- 
edge in the most interesting and engaging form home to 
every man’s door; and are calculated, in an eminent de- 
gree, to improve the taste and cultivate and strengthen the 
moral and intellectual faculties of the people. The great 
improvements in the art of printing and the consequent re 
-duction of the price of books, make it an easy matter for 
every school district to accomplish this inestimable purpose. 
To illustrate and prove this position, the following facts 
are respectfully submitted :—In New York and Massachu- 
‘setts, works are in progress of publication, for furnishing 
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school libraries with a choice selection «f useful books. In 
the latter State, Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb, are print- 
ing at Boston, under the sanction of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, a collection of original and selected 
works, entitled the School Library. The following extracts 
from their advertisement exhibit a brief view of the selec- 
tion: ‘‘ The library will embrace cwo series of 50 volumes 
each, the one to be in 18mo., averaging from 250 to 280 
pages per volume; the other, in 12mec., each volume con- 
taining from 350 to 400 pages. The former, or juvenile 
series, is intended for children of ten or twelve years of 
age, and under; the latter for individuals of that age and 
upwards—in other words for advanced scholars and their 
parents.”’ 

‘* The library is to consist of reading and not school, 
class or text books. The design being to furnish youth with 
suitable works for perusal during their leisure hours ; works 
that will interest as well as instruct them, and of such a 
character that they will turn to them with pleasure when it 
is desirable to unbend from the studies of the school room. 

‘* The plan will embrace every department of science and 
literature, preference being given to works relating to our 
own country, and illustrative of the history, institutions, 
manners, customs, &c., of our own people; being intended 
for the whole community.”’ 

In order more fully to show the design of these enter- 
prising publishers, which furnishes to the book publishers 
of this State an example worthy of imitation, a list of the 
works already published and of those in the course of pub- 
lication, will be found in the appendix to this report. 

The large series of these works, neatly executed and 
bound in cloth, with leather backs, will be furnished at 75 
cents per volume, and the juvenile series at 40 cents per 
volume. The whole cost of one hundred volumes will 
be only $57 50, a sum which, with a little assist- 
ance from the Commonwealth, could be raised with the 
greatest facility in many of our school districts in a 
single year, and in allof them in two years. From this 
view of the subject, all difficulty in the way of accomplish- 
ing this desirable object vanishes, and the proof is clear 
that a persevering effort would at no distant period furnish 
to every inquiring mind in this great Commonwealth the 
choicest treasures of knowledge. 

It is to be regretted that the practice which prevails to a 
great extent among the people, with respect to other de- 
partments of the government, of only supervising the con- 
duct of public officers when they are presented for re-elec- 
tion, obtains generally in the relation which subsists 
between the inhabitants of school districts and their direc- 
tors. Whatever plausible reason, arising from the distance 
to which the officer is removed, may be assigned in favor 
of the former, none can be advanced to justify the practice 
in the latter case. The inhabitants of a school district are 
associated together, and bound by the tenderest ties to 
secure to all their children those advantages of education, 
which every parent is so solicitous to provide for his own 
children. The election of directors and the’ powers con- 
ferred upon them, do not lessen the responsibility of the 
citizen, and should not diminish that anxious, superintend- 
ing personal care which springs from the love of offspring 
and the desire to promote their happiness and welfare. If 
this care abounded more in the several districts, the duties 
of directors would be made pleasant, and their power to do 
good by advancing the cause of education, would be greatly 
multiplied. 

The views which directors entertain of our system, its 
beneficial effects, and some suggestions for its improve- 
ment, may be found in the extracts from the district 
reports, in the appendix, marked B.; they form an inter- 
esting commentary upon the school law and its practical 
effects. 

That there is great interest taken in the subject, andthat 
a 'nudable desire prevails in many districts to carry out the 
intentions of the Legislature, is abundantly proved by the 
correspondence on file in this department. The Superin- 
tendent has cheerfully performed the laborious duty of 
answering the numerous inquiries of directors and others, 
in relation to the true meaning of the law, and the proper 
mode of executing its provisions, and in adjusting, to the 
extent of his power, the difficulties which have arisen in the 
several districts. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Fas. R. Suunx, 


SEcRETARY’S OFFICE ? 
Sup’t Com. Sehools. 


February, 20, 1841. \ 
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To the Senate and Ilouse of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN :—Amongst other duties required to be 
performed by the Superintendent of Common Schools, by 
the 10th section of the school law of 1836, he is directed 
to prepare and submit an annual report, containing a 
statement of the condition of the Common Schools 
throughout the Commonwealth, estimates and expendi- 
tures, plans for the improvement of the Common School 
system, and all such matters relating to his office of Su- 
perintendent and the concerns of the Common Schools, 
as he shall deem it expedient to communicate. And by 
the Resolution of the Ist April, 1856, he is directed to lay 
before the Legislature, in his annual report, such abstracts 
of the reports of Universities, Colleges, Academies and 
Schools as receive aid from the Commonwealth, as he 
may deem proper. 

In compiiance with these directions, the following an- 
nual report is respectfully submitted : 

The Condition ot the Common Schools 
throughout the Commrnawealth. 

It is made the duty of the school directors of each ac- 
cepting district, to make an annual report to the Super- 
intendent, for the school year ending on the first Monday 
in June. Under the act of 1836, these reports were made 
for the year ending on the 3lst December. In conse- 
quence of the great delay in receiving them, it was enacted 
by the Act of the 21st of April, 1840, that they should be 
made for the year ending on the first Monday in June, in 
order that they might be submitted by the Superintendent 
at an early period of the annual session of the Legisla- 
ture $ and the hope was entertained thatthe time afforded 
would enable every board of directors to perform this 
important branch of their duty ; but this reasonable hope 
has not been fully realized. No reports have been re- 
ceived from 183 of the accepting districts, although ad- 
ditional letters were written to them, requesting a com- 
pliance with the law. This deficiency in the reports has 
been supplied in the following statement, by assuming 
that the proceedings in the non-reporting districts were 
proportionate to those in the districts which did report; 
and it is presumed that the results are sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes. 

Scnoo. Districts. 

By the schoo! law of 1836, every township, borough or 
ward, in this Commonwealth, not within the city or in- 
corporated districts of the county of Philadelphia, con- 
stitutes a School district. 

The whole number of School districts in the State 
on the first Monday of June, 1841, exclusive of 


the city and county of Philadelphia, was 1,072 
Accepting districts which had then received their 

share of the State appropriation, 885 
Accepting districts which had not then received 

their share of the State appropriation, 32 
Whole number of accepting districts, 917 
Number of non-accepting districts, in 1841. 155 

ScHOOLS. 

The number of schools in the accepting districts, 

during the year 1841, was 6,470 


The average time the schools were open during the 
year, was 5 months, 7 days. 
The number of schools yet required in those dis’ts, 607 
ScuooL Houses 
Amount paid in the several districts, in 
1841, for building, renting and repairing 
school houses, $123,004 19 
TEACHERS. 
The number of male teachers employed during the 


year, was 5,234 
The number of female teachers employed, was 2,368 


Whole number of teachers employed 7,602 


Average salaries of the male teachers per month, $18 91 
Average ‘ = femal: ‘ 6 “ 11 45 
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FUNDS. 


The whole ameunt of State appropriation for 
1841, was 

Of which there was paid tothe city and 
county of Philadclphia, 


$350,361 00 


49,283 00 





Balance, $301,078 CO 

Amount due for 1841, to 155 non-accepting 
districts, 51,677 16 

State appropriation for 1841, paid to accept- 
ing districts, 

The tax assessed for school purposes, in the 
accepting districts for the year 1841, is 


$249,400 84 


$397,952 01 





Whole amount of the schoo] fund in the ac- 
cepting districts, for the school year 1841, $647,352 85 


SCHOLARS. 


The whole number of male scholars in the 


schools, in 1841, 156,225. 


The whole number of female scholars, 128,244 
Whole number of scholars in the schools, 

in 1841, 284,469 
The average number of scholars in each school, 44 
The average cost of each scholar, per quarter, $1 26 
The whole number of scholars receiving instruc- 

tion in the German language, was 5,174 


The whole number of children in the Commonwealth, 
who are over five and under fifteen years of age, accord- 
ing to the United States’ census of 1840, is 443,206. 

By our law, every individual above the age of fou 
years is directed, upon proper application, to be admitted 
into the Common Schools of his district. As this range 
is too wide for the object in view, which is to show, as 
nearly as possible, the number of children in the Com- 
monwealth, who are practically the subjects of instruc- 
tion in our Common Schools, the above limitation has 
been adopted. Though it would not be proper to exclude 
children over fifteen years of age from the schools, stil! 
the ten years, from five to fifteen, embrace the period of 
human life in which most of the impressions, by means 
of education, ate made upon the mind and body, whieh 
fix the great outlines of character. 

As before stated, the whole number of children in the 
State who are not 15 years of age, and over 5, is 443,206 
The number over 5 and under 15 years 

of age in the city and county of Phila- 

phia, is . 

The number over 5, and under 15 years 
in the non-accepting districts, “63,031 
—— 116,994 


58,9638 
of age, 


Number in the accepting districts, 326,212 

Number of scholars in the Common 
Schools in 1841, 284.46% 
41,743 


It thus appears that 41,748 of the children in the ac- 
cepting districts, were not, during the year 1841, educated 
in the Common Schools of those districts. There were 
educated during the year in the Academies and Femak 
Seminaries, 4,154 scholars. These principally reside in 
the accepting districts. The number taught in private 
schools in these districts, is not ascertained. 

Hence it follows, that according to these estimates 
there were about 57,000 children, in 1841, in the accepting 
districts, who are not instructed either in the Common 
Schools, Academies or Female Seminaries. 

From the progress already made in the business of edu 
cation, as will hereafter appear, and the capacity of th 
system to meet the wants of the people, there is every 
reason to believe that in the course of a few years, every 
child in the accepting districts, which is the proper sub- 
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ject of common school instruction, will be taught in the 
public schools. This belief is strengthened by the fact, 
that the number of scholars taught in 1541, was 29,561 
greater than it was in 1840. 

As it is desirable that the exact number of scholars in 
the several districts should be known, from time to time, 
I respectfully suggest the propriety of requiring the 
County Commissioners, who are directed by the third 
section of the school law of 1838, triennially to return the 
exact number of the resident taxable citizens of each 
Common School district, at the same time to return the 
number of children between such ages, as may be speci- 
fied by the Legislature. 

OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The schools in this district are not governed by the 
general law establishing a system of common school edu- 
cation ; but as they are organized in an important section 
of the Commonwealth, for the same purposes as the 
other Common Schools throughout the State, and receive 
an equal share of the annual appropriation, the follow - 
ing information in relation to them, taken principally 
from the reports of the controllers, is respectfully sub- 
mitted :— 

The city and county of Philadelphia were, by the act 
of the 3d March, 1818, erected into a district for the pur- 
pose of common school education, and denominated the 
first school district of the State of Pennsylvania. Under 
this act, a system of common schoo] instruction has been 
prosecuted in the district, since the period of its passage. 
Its progress, for some years, was slow; but it has gradu- 
ally secured public confidence and support, and the Com- 
mon Schools of the city and county of Philadelphia, are 
now regarded as being equal to, if they do not surpass in 
practical utility, those of any other city inthe Union. The 
Controllers in their last Annual Report, dated February, 
1841, say :—*‘ This system, by which the pupils are first 
received into the Primary Schools, there to imbibe the 
elements of their intellectual improvement, thence are 
removed into the higher or Grammar Schools, where all 
the essential portions of a plain English education are 
communicated—and whence the jearner is finally trans- 
ferred to the High School, in which an extended collegi- 
ate course is opened to his acquisition, is now happily 
established ; and though but a short time has elapsed 
since this might have been affirmed, it may be added, is 
now in successful operation, and needs but the fostering 
care and approbation of the public, to be presented to it 
in entire perfection.” 

Prior to the establishment of a general system of com- 
mon school education throughout the State, the whole 
expense of maintaining the Common Schools in the first 
school district, was paid out of the county fund. Since 
that time the same amount of State appropriation, in 
proportion to the number of taxable inhabitants, has been 
annually paid to the city and county of Philadelphia, as 
has been paid to the accepting school districts through- 
out the State ; and the residue of the cost of maintaining 
the publie schools is paid out of the County Treasury. 

The fo'lowing table shows the annual receipts from the 
State and County Treasury, the sums expended in pur- 
chasing and erecting school houses, and the number of 
scholars educated in each year :— 


From the From the Paid for School Number of 

State. County. Houses. Scholars. 
1836, $47,617 54 $ 80,000 00 $ 23,433 07 11,127 00 
1837, 89,536 51 56,000 00 110,864 25 17,000 00 
1838, 59,578 00 96,000 00 74,790 35 18,794 00 
1839, 89,578 00 162,271 00 23,464 17 21,968 00 
1840, 49,283 00 150,000 00 36,078 81 23,192 00 
1841, 49,283 00 165,000 00 46,785 44 27,500 00 


The whole number of children in the city and county 
of Philadelphia, according to the census of 1840, over 
five and under fifteen years of age, is 53,963 

Number educated in the public echools in 1841, 27,500 

‘* not educated in 1841, in the public schools, 26,465 

The number taught in private schools in the city and 

eounty of Philadelphia, is not known. 


OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

By the 4th section of the act of the 12th April, 1838, 
annual appropriations are made for ten years to Colleges, 
Academies and Female Seminaries, as follows, to wit:-— 
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** To each university and college now incorporated, or 
which may be incorporated by the Legislature, and main- 
taining at least four professors, and instructing constant- 
ly at least one hundred students, one thousand dollars. 
To each academy and female seminary now incorporated, 
or which may be incorporated by the Legislature, main- 
taining one or more teachers capable of giving instruc- 
tion in the Greek and Roman classics, mathematics and 
English, or English and German literature, and in which 
at least fifteen pupils shall constantly be taught in either 
or all of the branches aforesaid, three hundred dollars. 
To each of said academies and female seminaries, where 
at least twenty-five pupils are taught, as aforesaid, four 
hundred dollars; and each of said academies and female 
seminaries, having at least two teachers, and in which 
forty or more pupils are constantly taught, as aforesaid, 
five hundred dollars.”’ 

Under this section, the following sums have been paid! 
at the State Treasury, to colleges, academies and female 
seminaries. The number of scholars annually taught in 
them is annexed :—- 


In 1838, amount prid, $ 7,990 00 No. of scholars, 4,479 


1839, « “38,998 70“ 6 ‘ 
1840, “ % 87499 7%% “« “« & 5,534 
1841, “© % 4765691 “ « «6 5,711 


FEMALE SEMINARIES, 

The whole number of Female Seminaries which re- 
ceived a part of the appropriation made by the act of 
1838, is thirty-four ; and the whole sum received by them, 
during the year, is $13,500 02. 

Forms of the annual reports were transmitted to those 
institutions at an early period, and to those from which 
no reports had been received, letters were lately written 
requesting them to perform that duty, as required by the 
resolution of the General Assembly of the Ist of April, 
1836. But reports from only twenty-three have been re- 
ceived. 

From these reports, it appears that the average number 
of pupils in each, is forty. 

The medium price of tuition for one year, is $15 54. 

The medium amount of the whole expense of a pupil 
for one year, including boarding, is $118 40. 

And that there are in the seminaries which have re- 
ported, sixty pupils, who are preparing themselves to be- 
come teachers in Common Schools. 

ACADEMIES. 

The whole numberof Academies which received a share 
of the State appropriation made by the Act of 1838, is 
60 ; and the whole sum received by them is $23,802 72. 

The same measures which were taken to secure reports 


from the. Female Seminaries, were adopted for the pur- 

pose of obtaining reports from all the Academies ; but re- 

ports from only 48 have been received. 

From these reports, it appears that the average 
number of pupils in the Academies, is 47 

The medium price of tuition for one year, $15 38 


The medium amount of the whole expense of a 
pupil for one year, including boafding, is 121 69 
And that there in the Academies which have reported, 
144 pupils who are preparing themselves to become 
teachers in Common Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


The whole number of Colleges which received a portion 
of the State appropriation, made by the Act of 1888, is 
nine; and the whole sum received by them, is $10,354 17. 
From the reports, it appears that the average number of 

students in each ef the institutions which have report- 

ed, including the preparatory schools, is 175 
The medium price of tuition for one year, $32 85 
The medium amount of the whole expense of a 

pupil for one year, including boarding, is $115 66 

And that there are in the institutions which have re- 
ported, eleven students who are preparing to become 
teachers in Common Schools. 


Of the Progress of our System of Com- 
mon School Education. 

As this is a subject of importance to all who take a deep 

interest in Common School instruction, the following 

tables have been compiled from the reports of the Super- 
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intendent. They show briefly, but comprehensively, its 

progress from the commencement, in 1835, to the end of 

the school year, 1841, 

The whole number of School districts in the State, the num- 
ber which have and which have not accepted. 


Pennsylvania 


In 1836, whole No. 907 accepting, 536 non-accepting 871 
1837, 987 603 384 
1838, © T,001 os 765 ba 236 
1839, “ 1,088 « 840 sé 1933 
1840, “100 <« 887 “ 163 
1841, “10m “ 917 ee 155 


Receipts and Expenditures of the several Common School 
districts, exclusive of the City and County of Philadelphia. 


Receipts Receipts Expenditures Expenditures 

rom the Srom 8. for School teaching, 

State Treas. taz. Houses. Sor fuel, dc. 

In 1835, $29,460 33 not ascertained do do 
1836, 98,670 54 $207,105 37 111,803 01 193,972 90 
1837, 463,749 55 231,552 36 202,230 52 493, 071 39 


1838, 323,793 92 
1839, 276,826 92 


385,788 00 149,132 23 

382,527 89 

1840, 264,536 66 395,918 00 t 161,384 06 5.50 262 63 
1841, 249,400 84 397 952 O01 123,00419 524,348 66 

The whole number of Scholars taught in the Common 
Schools, and the average number of months the schools 
were open. 


560,450 66 
579,162 78 


Months. Days. 
In 1835, No. of se holars 100,000 se hools open 3 2 
1836, 139,604 “ 4 3 
1837, “s “ 182,355 << leg 6* 
1838, * . +33,810 ** ‘6 5 18 
1839, “ 954.908  < om 
1840, “ oS, wee. “ 5 8t 
184], -“ es 284,469 <« es 7 


The progress of education, under the general law, illus- 
trates the energy of the citizens of Pennsylvania. It was 
not until 1835, that the foundations of a system of com- 
mon school education were permanently laid. The fore- 
going tables furnish the proofs of its rapid progress. 
Although other States and countries may be in advance 
of us in this great enterprise, let it be remembered that 
they have reached their present position by the labor of 
years. With us the system is yet in its infancy ; and we 
may proudly ask those who are prone to complain because 
all is not done at once, which requires the work of years 
to perform, and who are disappointed because youth is 
not maturity, to point to the history of schools in any 
State or nation, where so much has been done, in so short 
a period, asin this Commonwealth. The habits of the 
people were formed by the custom which prevailed from 
the settlement of the province up to 1835, that provision 
for general education was a private, not a public duty. 
To change habits thus sanctioned by ages, is not the 
work of a day ora year. The school-master’s profession 
was not amongst the most honorable. The adoption of 
the system increased the demand for the services of these 
invaluable public servants, who, as has been justly re- 
marked, are, next to mothers, the most important mem- 
bers of society. This extraordinary demand, and the in- 
adequate compensation which custom had fixed, produc- 
ed a want of a sufficient number of teachers for our Com- 
mon Scheols. The number of non-accepting districts, 
the active minorities in some of the accepting districts, 
and the large sums required for the erection of school 
houses, presented difficulties of no ordinary magnitude. 
They have been met, and, to a considerable extent, over- 
come. That we yet have much to do is certain; but all 
may be aecomplished in a reasonable time, by acting with 
a wise reference to our own peculiar circumstances. 

Of the Improvement of the System. 


The means employed for executing the great purpose of 


common school education, are the agents appointed to 





*The additional appropriation of $500,000. on the 13th 
April, 1837, increased the time during which the schools 
were open in 1837 and 1838. 

tThe time for closing the annual report being changed 
from the 31st December, to the first Monday of June, the 
report for 1840, terminating on the first Monday of June, 
included seven meaths of the year included in the report 
for 1839, and for want of correct distiict reports was made 
to conform In this respect to the latter report. 
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apply the funds derived from the Commonwealth, and 
from the school tax, and to superintend the schools. 
These agents, upon whose power, influence and intelli- 
gence, the success of the system essentially depends, have 
proved themselves, generally, to be adequate to the per- 
formance of the trust reposed in them. And as experi- 
ence and the knowledge upon this interesting subject, 
which is circulating, strengthens their hands, and enlarges 
their views, their usefulness will be still further extended. 

We have 917 accepting districts, in which there are 
5,502 directors elected by the people. We have 6,470 
schools, in most of which there are three taxable inhabi- 
tants elected to superintend them: making 19,410 primary 
committee-men ; and we have 6,470 teachers. Thus we 
have 31,382 persons who are personally and officially en- 
gaged in the administration of the affairs of our Common 
Schools. They are all silently and industriously em- 
ployed in promoting the great enterprise. There are, 
also, numerous heads of families, and others, who regard 
common school instruction as the hope of the Common- 
wealth, and sustain the schools by word and in deed. 

The directors who are selected for their honesty and 
intelligence, labor throughout the year to advance 
the common good, and make their annual report 
without fee or reward; the committee-men superin- 
tend with care their respective schools, without re- 
ceiving any compensation; and the teachers perform 
their humble, laborious and inestimable services, with- 
out attracting the publie gaze, or receiving the plau- 
dits of assembled multitudes. These laborers in the great 
work of strengthening, improving and perpetuating our 
free institutions, are public benefactors who richly merit 
the esteem and gratitude of the whole people. To those 
agents the Commonwealth is indebted for much that has 
been done, and to them she must principally look as the 
means for accomplishing that whichis yet to do. It 
cannot be denied that, hitherto, these agents have not 
received from the public, or the Legislature, all that 
countenance and support, that aid and direction, which 
their important position, their extensive powers to do 
good, and their faithfulness in the public service, demand. 
While schools are provided for the education of those 
destined for every pursuit of life, we have no seminaries 
for instructing teachers; and while all the treasures of 
knowledge and experience, relating to the various profes- 
sions, trades and occupations, are embodied in books, 
pamphlets, treatises and newspapers, and liberally distri- 
buted, our school directors, committee-men and teachers, 
have to execute their numerous duties without being pro- 
vided with the light of experience, which might be so 
readily furnished, and would be so highly useful. 

Seminaries for instructing teachers in the art of govern- 
ing schools, and communicating instruction, are among 
the most important improvements that are furnished by 
the example of other States and countries, in which the 
greatest advances towards perfection have been made in 
common school education. The establishment of such 
institutions is respectfully recommended to the Legisla- 
ture: for their direct tendency is to elevate the standard 
of education, to improve our schools, and add to their 
usefulness. 

District school libraries are so obviously calculated to 
improve the public mind, and advance the cause of 
general education, that no expenditure can be made in 
the districts more beneficial than that which is applied to 
their establishment. 

To prove that these libraries might, with a little aid 
from the State, be provided for our districts, I presented 
in my last report alist of the volumes of the School 
Library, published in Boston, being a collection of origi- 
nal and selected works, embracing every department of 
science and literature—the whole cost of one hundred 
volumes being only $57.50. I will now add, as an addi- 
tional proof that the establishment of these libraries is 
practicable, that the Messrs. Harpers, of New York, have 
published three series of their School District Library, 
containing oue hundred and forty-five 18vo. volumes, 
embracing history, voyages and travels, biography,.natural 
history, the physical sciences, agriculture, manufactures, 
arts, commerce, the history and philosophy of education, 
&c., the cost of which is only $6000. The beauty and 
intrinsic worth of these works, will appear to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature by reference to copies of each 
placed in the State Library. The value of a collection of 
books like those contained in either of these libraries, 
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would, in our school districts. be inestimable :—they would 
be the purest fountains of information for the people; 
and, by reference to the cost, it is manifest that a small 
contribution on the part of the State. made upon the con- 
dition that a proper sum be raised by the people, will soon 
be the means of establishing them in all our school 
districts. 

To aid the school directors, committees and teachers, 
in the performance of their various duties, I am con- 
strained to repeat the suggestion which has been fre- 
quently made, that the publication of a Common School 
Gazette, under the direction of the Superintendent, at the 
seat of Government, devoted entirely to the dissemina- 
tion of information relating to the details of common 
school instruction, would be of very great practical value. 

In relation to the subject of assisting the agents em- 
ployed to execute our school laws, I beg leave respectfully 
to direct the attention of the Legislature to the ** Teach- 
ers’ Manual,” by Thomas H. Palmer, A. M., a prize 
essay, lately published in Boston. This volume of two 
hundred and fifty pages is designed to present a complete 
and liberal system of education, suited to the wants of a 
free people. It shows the defects of the present system 
in the State of Massachusetts, and the means of correct- 
ing them. The advantages of classifying the schools, of 
establishing seminaries for the instruction of teachers, 
and school district libraries, are fully set forth. The 
principal object of the work, however, is to show the 
physical, intellectual and moral education required, and 
the means of communicating instruction to scholars, and 
of governing schools. These are presented in detail, and 
with great force and ability. The division of districts 
into sub-districts—laying out of school-house lots—erect- 
ing, lighting and warming school-houses, are also treated 
of. Although the work was designed for the use of 
another State, there is embodied in it such a variety of 
most valuable information, derived from experience, upon 
the subject of common school instruction, that it would 
be a desirable acquisition in the hands of every teacher 
and Board of School Directors, in the Commonwealth. 
The author, who is a practical man, has employed his 
talents in preparing a work of unquestionale merit, which 
is peculiarly adapted to our wants. It may be had by the 
State at $50 per 100 copies. An appropriation to purchase 
this volume for the use of our school agents, would be a 
judicious application of asmall portion of the public mon- 
ey; and it would be an act in keeping with uniform usage. 
Militia officers are furnished with books to guide them 
in the discharge of their duties, and members of the Leg- 
islature are provided with manuals for governing and pre- 
serving order in deliberative assemblies. 

It may not be improper to remark here, that reference 
is necessarily made to books published in other States 
upon the subject of education, because the talents and 
enterprise of ourown citizens have hitherto not been 
directed to the production of such works. 

It is provided by the 13th section of the school law of 
1836, which is modified by the 12th section of the supple- 
ment of 1838, that the school directors of every accepting 
district may, if they deem it expedient, call a meeting of 
the qualified citizens of the district, on the first Tuesday 
of May in every third year, and hold an election to decide 
by ballot whether the Common School system shall be 
continued or not, and if a majority of the votes polled 
shall be in favor of no schools, the operation of the Com- 
mon School system shall be suspended in the district. 

The last year in which these meetings were authorized 
to be called, was the year 1840. On the first Tuesday of 
May, in that year, the directors in many of the districts, 
deemed it expedient to hold the elections, and from the 
returns received at this department, it appears that a 
majority of votes polled in seventy districts, were in favor 
of no schools. The effect of this decision was postponed 
by the 3d section of the supplement of 21st April, 1840, 
until the end of the next school year, for the obvious 
reason, that if it had gone into immediate effect, as it was 
made after the assessments had been taken, the districts 
would not only have been deprived for that year of the 
Common School law, but also ot the benefits of the Act 
of 1809, providing for the education of the poor gratis. 
At the annual election in March, 1841, the decision in 
favor of no schools, made in May, 1840, was in thirty-four 
of the districts reversed, and consequently the system hag 
in those districts proceeded without interruption. ' 
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This statement of facts is submitted to the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly, in reference to a suggestion 
hereafter to be made on the subject of those triennial 
meetings, which were provided in order that the people 
of each district might, after a fair and full trial of the 
Common School system of education, have an opportunity 
of expressing their opinions and making a final decision 
upon it. In avery great majority of the accepting dis- 
tricts, this triennial election to decide whether the Com- 
mon School system shall be continued or not, is not held. 
Neither the people nor the directors regaré them expe- 
dient. They have adopted the system—they give it their 
undivided support—it has become a part of their local 
administration, and their habits are identified with. it. 
But in some districts, where an active minority is desirous 
to defeat the system, and not only withholds its aid but 
interposes obstacles in the way of its progress, and in 
newly accepting districts, where a majority of the direc- 
tors for the first year are always opposed to the system,* 
it is respectfully suggested, that three years is not a suffi- 
cient period for making a fair trial of the merits of the 
system. As particular difficulties are always likely to 
occur when a change in the mode of education is intro- 
duced, that varies from the habits of the people, and as 
it cannot be expected that the directors, in performing 
duties which are new to them, can with the best inten- 
tions, avoid committing occasional errors; and.as. the 
most perplexing questions, the division of the districts 
into sub-districts, and the location of school houses, are 
among the first to be decided by them, an active minority, 
who not only withhold their counsel and support, but 
who magnify every real or supposed cause of complaint, 
exercise a power which prevents the friends of the system 
from making a fair experiment of its utility; for, before 
its value can be developed, the triennial election occurs, 
All men are anxious to promote Common School educa- 
tion; and if our system, upon a fair trial, is found to be 
the best, it will be adopted and sustained by all; and as 
the period now allowed by law for making this trial is 
manifestly too short, its extension from three to five 
years will be calculated to operate most beneficially, 

At the commencement of this report, the fact is stated 
that 183 of the accepting districts omitted to make, the 
annual report to the Superintendent, for the school year 
1841, required by law. This omission is much regretted, 
To insure a faithful performance of this duty, a provision 
that the annual appropriation shall not hereafter be paid 
to any district for the year, until the annual report fer the 
preceding year is received by the Suptrintendent, would 
most likely prove effectual. The annual appropriation 
for the school year, commencing on the first Monday of 
June, 1842, is payable after that time. The provision 
suggested is, that it shall not be paid until the annual 
report for the school year, terminating on the first Monday 
of June, 1842, is made. 

OF NON ACCEPTING DISTRICTS. 

As already stated, there are in the Commonwealth 155 
non-accepting districts. The annual appropriations to 
those districts, from the commencement of the school law, 
which were to be repaid into the school fund, if not accepted 
within two years, have been directed by tne Legislature, 
from time to time, to remain in the Treasury for the use of 
the non-accepting districts. The last act for extending the 
time, was approved on the 29th May, 1841. It provides 
that they shall remain in the Treasury, and accumulate for 
the use of the non-accepting districts, until the Ist of No- 
vember, 1843. 

The non-accepting districts which accept the system for 
the first time, at the annual election in March next, will be 
entitled to the whole accumulation, including the school 
year 1843, which terminates on the first Monday of June in 
that year. 

It appears that the sum which will be due on the first 
Monday of June, 1842, on account of this accumulated 
fund, in districts which have hitherto declined to accept the 
system, may be estimated at about 335,000 dollars, or @ 





*By our law, there is always a full board of six diree- 
tors in non-accepting districts, two of whom are elected 
annually, and these are of course opposed to the system, 
When a majority for the first time decides in favor of the 
system, they at the same time elect two directors,. It 
follows, generally, that for the first year after the system 
is adopted, the majority of the directors are opposed to it. 
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gum equal to seven dollars and forty cents for each taxable 
inhabitant. 

This large sum is much greater than the amount required, 
in addition to the district school tax, for the successful 
prosecution of the common school system of education in 
any one year; besides, if a large proportion of these dis- 
tricts accept the system at the next election, a serious ad- 
ditional demand will be made upon the State Treasury : 
hence an obvious suggestion arises, that it will be prudent 
for the Legislature to provide that a proportion of not more 
than one or two dollars for each taxable inhabitant, of the 
accumulation, shall be paid annually to districts which may 
hereafter accept the system. By an arrangement of this 
kind, the districts will eventually receive their full and 
equal share of the State appropriation, in sums amply ade- 
quate efficiently to sustain them in the annual prosecution 
of the system of common school education, and the State 
Treasury will be relieved from an unequal! pressure. 

This statement presents to the inhabitants of the non-ac- 
cepting districts a very strong reason in favor of accepting 
the system. An ordinary school tax, in addition to the 
efficient aid they will be entitled to receive from the Com- 
monwealth, will enable them to establish and conduct their 
schools upon a plan of the most extensive usefulness 

Our system of education, so far from being repugnant to, 
is consistent with, all our republican institutions. The di- 
rectors who conduct it, are the immediate representatives 
of the inbabitants of the districts. Two of them are elected 
annually ; their powers are distinctly defined: and they 
are enabled, by constant intercourse, always to ascertain 
the will of the citizens, and are bound by common and direct 
interest, and duty, to promote the common good. Our 
whole government is conducted upon the same principles, 
from the highest officer in the nation down to the lowest. 

But+he fundamental principle, that it isthe duty of the 
government by common and united means to provide for 
common education, is not universally admitted, and doubts 
upon this subject are at the foundation of all objections to 
asystem of common school instruction. The argument, 
that it is the duty of parents and guardians to provide for 
the education of their children, would be conclusive, if pa- 
rents and guardians did faithfully perform this duty. But 
while the admission is freely made, that in very many in- 
stances this duty is faithfully performed, it cannot be denied 
that, when we take into view all the children of a State or 
country, no instance can be found in history where. by 
these means, common school education has been general. 
Our own Commonwealth furnishes a complete illustration 
of this truth. Ifthe old system was sufficient, why did the 
demands of education require, since 1335. an expenditure 
of $747,554 01 for the erection of at least 3 500 school houses? 
They were erected by the directors, plain practical men, not 
to show that the former system was inadequate, but to meet 
the wants of the people. Why is it that the number of 
scholars in the schools has, in the accepting districts, so 
greatly increased, and that the advantages of educaticn 
have been so greatly extended? Not because we have 
abandoned a better for a worse system; but because we 
have been guided by the universal truth, that the standard 
of common education is always highest, and its benefits 
most extensively felt in countries and States where it is 
sustained by common and united means 

There are personal considerations of immense moment, 
which have a direct bearing upon this subject The truth 
is familiar to common observation, that however careful 
parents and guardians may be of their children, in comma- 
nities where negligence of proper education prevails, the 
iufluence of bad examples and bad habits will be felt toan 
alarming extent, and go far to counteract the purest and 
the best efforts of the most prudent and careful parents and 
guardians, to bring up their children in the way wherein 
they should go. It is also known. that however careless 
some parents and guardians may be of their chi'dren, in 
communities where sound practical good education gener 
ally prevails, the influence of good habits and good exam- 
ples, wil! overrule their negligence. Now that which is 
true in this respect, in extreme cases, is true in every mod- 
ification of society. Where the standard of education and 
morals is high, the tendency is to elevate all; and where it 
is low, to depress all. It follows that every man who is 

desirous to promote the welfare of his.own children, has a 
deep interest in elevating the standard of morals and know- 
ledge in the community of which he isa member. Our mu- 
tual dependence upon each other is in this most strongly 


illustrated. It seems to be a distinct law of our nature, 
that the benefits of education, one of the greatest blessings 
of man, can only be fully enjoyed in company with all 
arouud us ; because all attempts at a selfish appropriation 
of those benefits, defeatthemselves. Let riches and talents, 
and honors, and distinctions, be variously and unequally 
distributed, because it is not necessary that the distribution 
should be equal; but education, that moral and intellec!ual 
teaching which all men require to qualify them for the 
enjoyment of life, and for the proper performance of its 
duties, should, in every well constituted government, be 
essentially free and equal; not only because all have an 
unquestionable right to the benefits it confers, but because 
none can fully enjoy, unless a// are made partakers of its 
blessings, 

By education here, is not to be understood those superior 
degrees of instruction required by the divine, the doctor, 
the lawyer, and other professions. These they acquire, as 
the mechanic acquires his trade, : fter they have receiveda 
common school education. The education spoken of, is 
that which is required for a// classes, and is essential to all, 
as heads or members of families—as parts of a social com- 
munity—as citizens of the republic, and as positions of the 
popular sovereignty under our free institutions, And 
since the obligations resulting from these relations rest upon 
all, it is the object of our system, so far as common school 
education is essential, to qualify a// rightly to perform 
them. 

But there are, in this happy country, peculiar motives 
for promoting general knowledge; for here every man 
forms an integral part of that sovereignty, which, of right, 
belongs to the people. The foundations of our political in- 
stitutions rest upon man’s capacity for self-government ; 
not the capacity of one, of a hundred, of a thousand, but of 
all. Now, as that capacity, in order to be adequate to this 
great purpose, is dependent upon education, who should of 
right be educated? Should one? Should a hundred? 
Should a thousand? No—aui—for a// have equal duties 
to perform, and equal rights to maintain. It is, therefore, 
among the first duties of a free government to secure its per- 
manency by providing for the education of the people. 
While despots, who only are sovereign in enslaved coun- 
tries, make ample provision for the instruction of the legi- 
timate heir of the sovereignty, the representatives of free- 
men are bound by the strongest obligations of duty to 
provide for the education ofthe popular sovereignty. Hence 
the Constitution of 1776, which was struck out in the heat 
of Revolution by the mast:r spirit of the Convention that 
formed it, the illustrious Franklin, provided that schools 
should be established in each county, BY THE LEGISLATURE, 
for the convenient instruction of youth ; and, hence, asim- 
ilar provision has been perpetuated in our frame of gov 
ernment. 

No truth can be more clearly demonstrated, than that 
the reasons for enlightening the public mind have been, in 
the progress of this government, greatly n.ultiplied. Ques- 
tions of vital importance, involving the deepest interests of 
individuals, of the States and the Union, are crowded upon 
the people, from time to time, for their consideration and 
decision. From whatever may be said or believed concern- 
ing the power of the constituents over their representatives, 
it is a practical truth that the predominant opinions of the 
constituency control the representatives. Ilence it follows 
that those great and vital questions are virtually decided by 
the people themselves. 

Let the views here expressed, upon this interesting sub- 
ject of general education, not be mistaken or misunder- 
stood—they are not predicted of an ignorant population 

An opinion prevails to some extent. that instruction is 
only received in schools, and that those who have not had 
the benefits of a school education are, consequently, igno- 
rant. The error of this opinion is most apparent, when we 
consider what treasures of practical knowledge » re derived 
from travel and ce. ntinued intercourse in communities con- 
stituted as ours are; from parents and neighbors, from 
public meetings, the courts and the pulpit, from example, 
observation and experience ; it follows, that although indi- 
viduals and communities may be justly charged with the 
want of school instruction, yet to pronounce them ignorant 
is a slanderous falsehood. These are the men and the 
conmunities who lament the misfortune that exciuded them 
from the facilities to acquire knowledge which are derived 
from Common School instruction, and which wou'd, if en- 
joyed, have removed many of the obstacles they had toen- 
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counter through life, and which retarded tem in their 
progress to honor and usefulness. 

The citizens of this State, where Common School instruc- 
tion has not hereto been universal, rank among the most 
practical and intelligent inhabitants of this or any other 
country. Their onward march to true greatness has been 
and is now in the front rank of modern civilization and re- 
finement. The penal and civil codes of Pennsylvania—her 
judicial tribunals—her cities and villages—her farms and 
manufactories—her canals and railways—her roads and 
bridges—her hospitals and alms-houses—her temples of re- 
ligion and charitable institutlons—her Constitution and her 
Laws—her literary institutions and her Common Schools, 
and the morality and industry of her citizens, gave her an 
elevated rank among enlightened States. All these under 
a government of the peonle, are not the achievements of an 
ignorant population. They bear upon them the impress of 
the most enlarged views of policy, executed with the greatest 
prudence, wisdom and firmness—they are the trophies of 
freemen, and the proudest monuments of a nation’s g'ory. 
But history and experience prove, that as respects states 
and nations, as well as individuals, the vigilance, virtue 
and ‘wisdom that have acquired, must be doubled to pre- 
s2rve and perpetuate, true greatness. 


a 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania: 

GENTLEMEN :—In compliance with the requisitions of 
the school law of 1836, the following report has been pre- 
pared, and is submitted for your consideration : 

In performing this important duty, cast upon the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, it is deemed unnecessary, 
on this occasion, to present a statement in detail of every 
matter connected with the minute condition of each schoo! 
in the State, by an exhibition of tabular statements, show- 
ing the particular expenses of every one, or all which re- 
lates to every township and school district in the Com- 
monwealth, subjects of a particular character, more es- 
pecially affecting their local interests than the State at 
large ; not is it believed that a faithful discharge of duty 
demands it at the present time. 

These subjects, in extenso, were very particularly pre- 
sented to the attention of the Legislature last year by my 
predecessor in office ; again to furnish them would be but 
a repetition of nearly the same things, varying only in 
figures, showing an increase in most of the particulars. 
Hence it has been thought that general statements, show- 
ing in the aggregate the true condition of our schools in 
each county, their operations and improvements, would 
be amply sufficient to satisfy that body for which they 
are prepared, and the public who feel a deep interest in 
relation to it; especially, when the subject in detail was 
so lucidly laid before them, by the distinguished gentle- 
man who preceded me in the charge of this department. 

It is designed, however, to present to you, all which will 
be necessary for a full and clear understanding of the 
affairs on which the Superintendent is required to report, 
without annually imposing upon the Commonwealth any 
unnecessary expense in the printing of voluminous tabular 
statements, which afford but little general interest, and 
when it is conceived that the information desired can be 
obtained from a general examination of the subjects. 

It is not intended to intimate that those full tabular 
statements, showing in detail all things connected with 
each school district in the State, are altogether useless, 
or that they should never be published, but it is conceived, 
if they are given tri-ennially to the public, that will satisfy 
all, and save to the State some thousands of dollars in the 
expense of printing. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that under the existing 
law, each township, borough and ward, in the Common- 
wealth, (except the city, and incorporated districts in the 
county of Philadelphia,) forms a separate school district, 
and whether they have accepted the school appropriation 
by a vote of the people or not, school directors are annu- 
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As general education is the best security of freedom; as 
the rights of man must be understood to be appreciated, and 
as allthat we have and enjoy of human liberty has been 
acquired by the people—they fought the battle of the revo- 
lution ; they declared the independence of these States ; 
they laid the foundation of free government; they adopted 
our Constitutions and sustained them in peace and in war— 
this people—this popular sovereignty, which redeemed 
these States, and which may by its example redeem the 
world from the domination of tyrants, demands ample pro- 
vision for universal education. Enlightened public opinion 
will be a wall of fire around our firee institutions, aad pre- 
serve them inviolate forever. 

In conclusion, let it always be remembered, that while 
a sound, practical, common school education is the surest 
foundation of virtue and patriotism, it strengthens and 
adorns every christian grace; and that without it, the 
treasures of inspiration are in a great degree sealed, and 
the light which has been mercifully provided to guide man 
through this world, and shed its rays upon his pathway to 
immortal happiness, is but dimly reflected. 


F Frs. R. Saunk. 


Harrispure, Jan. 14,1842. Supt. Com. Schools, 
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ally chosen; and in non-accepting districts, some im- 
portant duties now devolve upon the board, by the provi- 
sions of an Act of Assembly, passed at the last session of 
the Legislature. The whole number of school districts in 
the State, on the first Monday of June, 1842, (exclusive 
of the city and county of Philadelphia,) was 1,113, the 
number of accepting districts paid during that year, 905; 
the number of those that reported, 861; all but 44 districts 
have made their annual report. Last year there were 183 
districts, which had not made their report at the termina- 
tion of the year. This promptness may in part be attri- 
buted to the Act of the 18th of March, 1842, which pro- 
hibits the Superintendent from ‘issuing his order on the 
State Treasurer in favor of any school district, until their 
report has been made, as required by the Act of the 13th 
of June, 1836. The injunctions of the Act of March last 
have been strictly complied with by the Superintendent, 
for the provisions are wise and exercise a salutary influ- 
ence upon the prosperity of the school system. 

The whole number of schools in the reporting districts 
is 6,116; the number of schools yet required, 554; the 
AVERAGE number of months taught in these schools, five 
months, nine days; the number of male teachers, 5,176 ; 
and of female, 2,316. 

The average salaries of male teachers per month, is 
$1858; the average of female teachers per month, is 
$11 16. The number of male scholars, is 154,454; that 
of female scholars, is 126,631. The number learning the 
German language, is 5,141. The average number of 
scholars in each school, is 44; and the cost of tuition of 
each per month, is 42'4 cents, or $1 2714 per quarter. 

The amount paid to reporting districts during the last 
school year, was $229,629, and the amount of school tax 
levied in those districts for the same year, was $386,- 
177 31. The whole amount of school appropriation paid 
to accepting districts, was $238,162; some of those were 
new districts, which had not before accepted the school 
system, consequently, a report could not be expected from 
them. They were also entitled to their share of the annual 
State appropriation, which had been accumulating for 
them in the Treasury. 

The whole amount of tax levied in all those districts, 
as reported to this department, was $398,766 40. 

The amount paid for instruction in the reporting dis- 
tricts for that year, was $425,501 27. The amount paid 
for fuel and contingencies, was $41,044.05; and the 
whole amount paid fer school houses, was $113,339 66. 

There is no method for ascertaining the number of 
scholars in the State, except by a reference to the census 
of 1840, nor will that give the number with great exact- 
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ness, because under the present provisions of the school 
law all above the age of four years can be admitted into 
the common schools. 

Great complaint has been made to this department 
about children being sent too young to our common 
schools. That some children of the age of four years 
may with great propriety be sent to school, does not admit 
of a doubt; but it is believed, that generally this age is 
too early for the good of the child. 

From repeated conversations with school teachers of 
the test experience in our country, in the charge of 
children ; from reading and reflection upon the subject, 
and from the united opinion of medica) men, upon the 
health and constitution of those who enter schools so 
young, the undersigned is clearly of the opinion, that the 
provisions of the school law should be so changed, as to 
prohibit any child from entering the public schools till he 
or she arrived at the age of five years; probably six 
would be better. It is believed, in the end, the advantages 
to the children would be increased, and much more time 
and attention could be bestowed upon those more advanc- 
ed in years, and whose minds have become so enlarged 
as to derive greater benefits from the instruction imparted. 

While our prblic schools can hardly supply the wants 
of the people, and furnish the means for the education of 
all who demand it, no one of them should be made a 
mere nursery for training the constitution, or a protection 
from the dangers to which infants are exposed, unless 
sheltered by parental attention. There are but few bene- 
fits tothe child in its attainment of useful knowledge, 
from sending it to school at the age of four years. A re- 
lief is afforded to the parents, but generally at the ex- 
pense of the health and constitution of the child. 

The difficulties which have been surmounted were 
great. Our Commonwealth was far advanced in prosper- 
ity, wlien the government lent its kind aid to the advo- 
cates of public instruction by common schools. There 
were early and deep-seated prejudices to be conquered ; 
local customs and habits, which had been indulged for a 
century, must be changed; the parsimony of the rich 
and avaricious to be subdued ; and the voice of the dem- 
agogue must be hushed in silence, before learning and 
science could pursue their unobtrusive walk to the palace 
of the rich and the cottage of the poor. 

But the salutary moral influence of the people has over- 
come al] the obstacles thrown in their way, and the cause 
of education has now become the cause of the SOVEREIGN 
PEOPLE,—those who are alive to their true interests, proud 
of the honor and dignity of the State, and with singular 
fidelity, are yearly pressing onward with the grand design 
of educating all the youth in our Commonwealth. 

Out of eleven hundred and thirteen school districts in 
the State (exclusive of Philadejphia) four-fifths had ac- 
cepted the school law on the first Monday of June last, 
and there is no doubt the increase will be greater during 
the current year, and it is believed if the people are en- 
couraged by the government, within less than two years 
there will not be a non-accepting district in the State. 

The influence of learning is felt in every quarter. The 
education of the youth in an accepting district is extended 
to a non-accepting district adjacent. Its benign and hu- 
manizing effect upon those who have enjoyed its benefits, 
is soon esired by individuals that have not before esti- 
mated its value, and they are made converts to the cause 
of popular education. To the statesman, it must be truly 
gratifying to find, that by his judicious yote, he is one 
who has contributed in bringing happiness to thousands ; 
perhaps saved many from poverty, wretchedness and dis- 
grace, and given them the means of searching the re- 
cords of divine inspiration, which may lead them to life 
and immortality hereafter. 


COLLEGE, ACADEMIES AND FEMALE SEMINARIES. 


By a resolution of the Legislature, passed the first day 
of April, 1836, it is provided: “That on or before the 
first day of November, annually, it shall be the duty of 
the president, faculty and trustees of each university, or 
college, and the preceptor, trustees, or managers of each 
academy, or school, other than common schools, having 
received aid from this Commonwealth, to report the num- 
ber of students in each class, and the total number of 
graduates, if any, course of studies pursued, financial re- 
sources and expenses, the future prospects of their sey- 
veral institutions, accompanied with such remarks as 
may illustrate their original condition, to the Superin- 
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tendent of Common Schools, so much of which it shall 
be his duty to lay before the Legislature in his annual re- 
port, as he may deem proper.” 

It is with deep regret the Superintendent is compelled 
to report, that the requisitions of the above law have 
been utterly disregarded by many of the institutions re- 
ferred to in it; although at an early day blank forms 
were prepared at this department and sent to all the semi- 
naries which have received support from the liberal pro- 
visions of the Commonwealth. 

If the present appropriations are continued to colleges, 
academies, and female seminaries, and the information 
which their reports should furnish is deemed valuable to 
the Legislature, or beneficial to the people of the State— 
it is submitted for your consideration, whether it would 
not be well to make some legal provision for compelling 
those reports to be made to this department. 

If the State Treasurer was prohibited from paying any 
appropriation to an institution which had not made its 
report at the period prescribed by law, it is believed, but 
few would be found delinquent, and probably by that 
means all the reports could be obtained in time to lay the 
result before the Legislature. 

Such is not now in the power of the Superintendent, 
because the desired information has not been communi- 
cated to him. The Act of the 18th of March, referred to 
in another part of this report, produced a good effect 
upon the school districts in the State. The probable in- 
fluence of a similar law upon these institutions will be a 
subject for your decision. The information which has 
been received shall be communicated. 

There are nine colleges in the Commonwealth which 
receive aid from the State, under the provisions of the act 
of the 4th of April, 1838. Those received last year from 
the State Treasury $7,378. Six of these institutions have 
made their annual report to this department. From these 
reports it appears, that in the colleges proper, there 
are 381 students, and in the preparatory departments at- 
tached to the same, 373 students. The number preparing 
to become school teachers is 37, and the number of grad- 
uates 62. The medium price of tuition for each student 
is $22 33 per year. The annual expense per pupil, includ- 
ing board, is $120 6624. 

The whole number of academies which have received 
part of the appropriation under the law of 1838, is 65; 
the amount received from the Treasury last year $16,- 
001 80. But 39 of these seminaries have made their annual 
report. From those made, their number of pupils is 
2,108. In them there are 360 who are preparing to be- 
come senool teachers. The medium cost of tuition for 
each pupil is $15 31. The whole annual expense per pupil 
is $107 55. 

Of the female seminaries, which have received their 
portion of the public money, but 18 have made their 
annual report. The whole number in the State is 41. 
These have received fromthe Treasury $13,044 89, and 
the number of pupils in those institutions that have re- 
ported is 800. The medium cost of tuition per year is 
$18 53, and the whole expense per pupil for one year 
is $132 20. 

The gross amount paid to colleges, academies, and 
female seminaries, is $36,421 89. 

From all the information which has been received by 
the Superintendent from the colleges, most of them are 
in a flourishing condition. Some, however, are Janguish- 
ing for the want of support, and their number of students 
is not on the increase. Perhaps this does not arise from 
the want of proper efforts on the part of the individuals 
who have them in charge, or from any diminished confi- 
dence in the merits of the institutions. But the general 
depression of business, the surprising changes in the 
pecuniary affairs of thousands of our most respectable 
citizens, a transition from affluence to poverty, which has 
happened to many who once had the means, and even 
now have the disposition to educate their children well, 
must necessarily reduce the number of students in the 
halls of our colleges. 

The colleges which have reported to this department, 
are Allegheny, Lafayette, Madison, Marshall, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington. 

OF THE ORGANIZATION AND CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


By a reference to the act of Assembly, passed the 13th 
June, 1836, which forms the basis of our general system 
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of common school education, it will be found, that the 
city and incorporated districts of the county of Philadel- 
phia were not embraced in the organization which creates 
our school districts throughout the State. But the Act of 
the 3d March, 1818, and its several supplements, entitled 
*¢ An Act to provide for the education of children at the 
public expense within the city and county of Philadel- 
phia,” was made concurrent with the law enacted and 
forming the system of public education now in operation 
in the State. 

And it was further provided, that the city and county 
of Philadelphia should be entitled to receive their due 
proportion of the annual appropriation tocommon schools. 
Perhaps the citizens of no part of the Commonwealth 
have contributed more essentially to sustain and encour- 
age the cause of common school education throughout 
the whole State, than those of that section. 

Not long after the passage of the law of 1818; a num- 
ber of gentlemen of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
eminent for their benevolence, distinguished for their 
philanthrophy, and holding a high rank in society, be- 
came directors of the public schools. By patient, yet 
persevering efforts, tne cause of education progressed— its 
advancement was slow, but from the great merit of the 
principles on which it was based, and the superior advan- 
tages which were gradually displayed in the onward 
course of the schools, the confidence of the public was 
gradually obtained, and its permanent support secured. 

In the year 1832, some important changes were made 
in the’establishment of their schools which were undoubt- 
edly very beneficial. But in the year 1836, when the in- 
fluence of the government was brought to their aid, a new 
impulse was given to popular education there, as well as 
in every other part of Commonwealth. 

Valuable improvements were made in their course of 
instruction ; in that and the following year public educa- 
tion became the canse of the people. It was manifest 
that the scion planted by the early organization of their 
public schools was shooting forth and bearing fruit 
abundantly. 

Although much has been accomplished to give char- 
acter and usefulness to their common schools, an impor- 
tant plan of organization was gradually developing itself ; 
a foundation, deep and broad, had been laid for a course 
of instruction, which, when once the superstructure was 
finished, could not fail to make public education what 
its advocates had ever desired it should be—the medium 
for communicating to all a thorough knowledge of the 
literature of our country. Yet the system was not com- 
plete until the Board of Controllers, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1839, adopted the report of Dr. A. D. Bache, on the 
re-organizatian of the Central High School of Philadelphia. 

The course of instruction indicated in that report, con- 
nected with the grammar, secondary and primary schools, 
it is believed, constitutes one of the most perfect systems 
of common school education which is known in any civi- 
lized country. 

The principal upon which the high school is regulated, 
cannot fail to commend itself to the attention of every 
American. The youth from all classes of society in that 
school, meet on one common ground, and from the pub- 
lic derive equal advantages. In the first place, merit alone 
is the passport of the boy for admission into the school, 
and only his subsequent attainments can secure to him 
its honors and advantages when the course terminates. 

It is believed that a short notice of the course of instruc- 
tion, adopted for that institution, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. to the people of the State. 

here are three courses of instruction in the Central 
High School, one principal and two subsidiary. The prin- 
cipal course embraces the following subjects :—The Eng- 
lish language—the French and Spanish languages—Geo- 
graphy and History—Mathematics, including Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry and Trignometry—Analytical and 
Descriptive Geometry, and their application—Mechanical 
and Natural Philosophy, their elementary principles and 
applications—Natural History, to include Natural Theol- 
ogy, and the precepts of health (Hygiene. ) The Evidences 
of Christianity—Mental and Political Science—Writing 
and Drawing. The two subsidary courses, are entitled 
respectively, the Elementary and Classical. There are 
taught in the Elementary—English language, Geography 
and History, Lower Mathematics, Elements of Mechan- 
ics, and Natural Philosophy, Elements of Natural His- 
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tory, Moral Lessons, Writing, Drawing. In the second, 
or Classical course, Latin and Greek, English, Belles. 
Lettres, French, as far as consistent with due progress in 
the Classical and English studies—Geography and His- 
tory, Mathematics, Elements of Mechanical and Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, Moral Lessons, Writing 
and Drawing. 

The duration of the principal course, four years; the 
classical course, four years ; and elementary course, two 
years ; the selection is made by the parents, which course 
they desire to have their sons pursue when they enter the 
school, with the right of subsequently changing their de- 
cision. Preparatory to entering the High School, it is 
necessary that each scholar shall attend one of the public 
grammar schools for at least six months. Most of those 
who enter it, have passed through a regular course in 
the primary, secondary and grammar schools. It exer- 
cises a highly beneficial influence over all the other public 
schools. 

It is daily presented before the mind of every boy as 
the lofty eminence to which his ambition should be di- 
rected, as an institutfon which can confer honor and 
distinction. A spirit of emulation is awakened in the 
mind of each teacher in a grammar school, to have every 
student well prepared for an examination on his applica- 
tion for admission into the High School, and to qualify 
as many as possible for it. A boy must be twelve years 
old before he can be admitted to an examination for 
entering it. 

It appears from the report of the Board of Controllers, 
made in March last, there was then three hundred and 
seven pupils in the High School. It also appears by the 
same report, that the number of pupils attending the pub- 
lic schools, was 27,808 ; the increase beyond former years 
was 4,616. 

The total cost for the instruction of the 27,808 scholars 
including the pupils of the High School, was $110,250 ; 
the average annual cost of tuition for each scholar, $3 97— 
an amount greater than this would be the expense for one 
quarter at most of the private schools in the State, show- 
ing most conclusively, that while this course of education 
is the best, it is also much the cheapest. 

The amount received from the annual State appropria- 
tion by the city and county of Philadelphia for the year 
1842, was $49,283. 

The grammar, secondary and primary schools in the 
city and county of Philadelphia are in a most flourishing 
condition, anda highly respectable education can be ob- 
tained by a youth who has neither the time or inclination 
to prosecute his studies farther than in one of their best 
grammar schools. It requires but a brief examination of 
the plan of organization, to show that a boy can obtain 
an entire and thorough education in the public schools. 
‘¢ Beginning in the primary schools where the rudiments 
are taught, he is advanced in them, when duly prepared, 
to the secondary and grammar schools, where receiving 
the advantages of a good English education, he is pre- 
pared for the high school, and may thus enter, with a 
thorough training, any business, profession or occupation, 
to which his inclination and talent may direct him.” 

An admirable trait in the system is’ its great justice, 
rigid equality, and strict republican simplicity. No dis- 
tinction in rank or wealth is ever known ; mental culture 
alone is the criterion by which the deserts of each pupil 
are judged of, and he is promoted and honored in pro- 
portion to his intellectual acquirements. Every high 
motive which is calculated to operate as a stimulus upon 
the human mind, is presented before a boy from the time 
he enters the public school fill he has attained the most 
exalted honor it can confer. The liveliest sensibilities of 
the parent are invoked in aid of the untiring zeal of the 
teacher, sustained by the persevering efforts on the part 
of the board of control and the board of directors. 

There are now in the possession of the public schools, 
twenty-four sustantial school school houses, generally 
three stories high, with class rooms and yards attached. 
The total value of the real estate owned by the school dis- 
trict, (that is the county of Philadelphia, ) is estimated at 
over a half million of dollars. The school furniture, li- 
braries, fixtures, &c., are valued at from thirty to forty 
thousand dollars. Thus showing a liberality, enterprise and 
zeal in the cause of education, highly creditable to that 
community, and worthy of imitation, in proportion to 
to their means, by every school district in the State. 
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In these schools they are now able to educate a com- 
petent supply of teachers for the city and county, and 
will soon provide many for other schools in the Com- 
monwealth. This system of organization is undoubtedly 
the true one for public schools, and must ultimately be 
introduced into all the districts in the State, before the 
friends of popular education will realize their anticipa- 
tions of its great benefit to society. As it will be again 
referred to in another part of this report, further ob- 
servations are deemed unnecessary at this time. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE 


From letters received from almost every school district 
in the State, and the reports which are made to the de- 
partment, it is gratifying to be able to report, that there 
is a decided improvement in our common schools through- 
out the Commonwealth. A greater interest in the pros- 
perity of common schools is manifested by all classes. 

The undersigned has visited but a few schools in the 
State during the past year—not from the want of an in- 
clination, but because it was impracticable to leave the de- 
partments of which he has charge. Those which he did 
visit are certainly in a very prosperous state, and superior 
to any select schools found in our country. And in all 
the cities or towns where the people have manifested a 
proper solicitude about the success of the common schools, 
they have succeeded to the satisfaction of the public. 

The education has been good and expense greatly les- 
sened. Ifthere is any district in the State where the 
school system has not met with that approbation which 
was expected, it is because the people have been negligent 
of their own interest, and have not devoted that time and 
attention to public education which the subject demands. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Among the subjects upon which the Superintendent is 
requiréd annually to report, are * plans for the improve- 
ment of the school. system,”’ evidently showing, that 
although the original law may have been framed with 
great care and attention, yet when its practical effect was 
experienced in society, changes and alterations in some, 
if not in many of its provisions, might be deemed highly 
beneficiel, for the purpose of carrying into full operation 
a system conceived in great wisdon, and calculated to ex- 
ercise a highly beneficial influence upon the character of 
the Commonwealth. 

While it is most cheerfully admitted that frequent 
alterations ought not to be made, yet it cannot be doubted, 
when, from experience and a close observation of the 
practical bearing of the system in all its parts, a benefi- 
cial change can be effected in any particular, it ought at 
once to be adopted. 

The undersigned believes that there are some variations 
in the provisions of the school law, which might, with 
great propriety be made, that would have a salutary effect 
upon the prosperity of our schools, and produce important 
results, by bringing to a greater state of perfection the 
education of the youth in the State. 

The Superintendent, therefore, deems it to be his duty 
to mention them in great plainness, and give briefly the 
reasons that have produced this conclusion. 

By the 4th section of the school law of the 13th June, 
1836, each accepting district, before it is entitled to receive 
any part of the State appropriation, is bound to levy a tax 
upon the district of not less than equal to, nor more than 
treble the amount of its share of the State appropriation, 
without a vote of the district. 

By the 11th section of the same law, the sum of $200,000 
was annually appropriated among the several school dis- 
tricts in the State, and the city and county of Philadelphia. 

On the 14th of April, 1838, a law was passed making 
an annual appropriation “ equal to one dollar for each 
taxable citizen in the Commonwealth.” 

About two months after the undersigned took charge of 
this department, the question was presented for decision, 
what was the amount of tax a district was bound to levy, 
** to be equal to the appropriation made by the State ?”’ 
whether to the appropriation it would be entitled to re- 
ceive out of the $200,000, or a sum equal to one dollar for 
each taxable citizen ? 

On examination of the subject it was found that a con- 
struction was given to both of those acts immediately 
after their passage, by the then Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, that if a district levied a tax equal to its 
share of the $200,000 appropriated by the act of 1836, it 
was entitled to its share of the State appropriation, and 
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that this construction had been acquiesced in ever since ; 
although it is believed that my immediate predecessor re- 
yretted that such had been the practice and questioned its 
correctbess. 

The undersigned could not give that construction to 
those acts, but is decidedly of the opinion, that to entitle 
a school district to receive any share of the State appro- 
priation, it must levy atax upon its inhabitants equal to one 
dollar on each citizen, and cannot exceed treble that amount. 
By letters received from various parts of the State, it is 
found, that the school districts, by their directors, have 
given different constructions to the law, some adopting 
the former opinion and some the latter. 

The undersigned would have felt it to be his duty at 
enee, to give a publie expression of his opinion to each 
school district in the State, had it not so happened, that 
the subject was not brought to his notice till shortly be- 
fore the township elections in the spring, when it might 
seem unjust to change a construction which had obtained 
years. There was a great scarcity of money in 
the country; our citizens were burdened with taxes; of 
which many complained, and moreover it was believed, 
that uniformity of decision and practice in the school de- 
partment, was of great importance for the prosperity of 
the school system ;—and it may safely be said, that the 
certainty of any law is one of its great benefits to acom- 
munity, which would apply with ten-fold force to a sys- 
tem that had but just struggled into existence. 

For these reasons, the practice first adopted, has been 
suffered to continue during the present year, and the 6ub- 
ject is now brought to the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture; and it is important that they should settle it defi- 
nitely by legislative action, or at least give a legislative 
construction to those laws. If the present practice is 
suffered to continue, the amount of taxation in a district 
will soon be very small to entitle it to a proportion of 
the public money appropriated by the Commonwealth. 

Adopting the appropriation of $200,000, as the basis of 
taxation, it amounted for the school year of 1843, to but 
fifty cents and seven mills to the dollar; and it is be- 
lieved, that it will not at the next enumeration exceed 
3714 cents to the dollar. 

It is difficult to call this a sum equal to one dollar on 
each taxable citizen. 

It is earnestly desired that the law-making power should 
place this subject on such ground, as they think will be 
satisfactory to the people of the Commonwealth, and be 
uniform in its construction. 

At the last session of the Legislature, a law was passed 
changing the system of taxation in the county of Dela- 
ware, and in the borough of Chambersburg, Franklin 
county. In the opinion of the undersigned, it was errone- 
eus, and the manner of assessing taxes for school pur- 
poses, throughout the State, should be uniform, and the 
law the same in each county and school district in the 
State. The grand and beautiful system of education, 
which this great Commonwealth is building up, ought on 
no account to be undermined, shaken, or torn asunder, 
piece-meal, by partial legislation, for different and various 
parts ot the Commonwealth. 

Much of its stability depends upon a union of feeling, 
sentiment, and action, among all the people in the State. 
A complete uniformity of system and laws for the whole 
State, applicable alike to each county and district, will 
not fail to constitute its tirmest support. To accomplish 
this purpose, the undersigned would submit the propriety 
of passing such a law for the whole State. 

It is conceived, that the subject of taxation by that act, 
is based upon very correct principles, and, if extended 
throughout the Commonwealth, would do much to ad- 
vance the cause of education ; to give the pupils a longer 
term of schooling each year; lighten the burden of taxa- 
tion, which is now borne by the owners of property—of 
which they often complain; placing the rich and the 
poor upon a more just equality; creating a greater love 
for republican simplicity among the children and youth 
in our State,—a sentiment which ought ever to be fostered 
and encouraged by all whose exalted station enables them 
to give tone to public opinion. 

That law provides that the school directors shall not be 
authorized to levy a tax on property and other things by 
law made taxable, for school purposes, a sum less than 
equal to, nor more than double the amount, which the 
district is entitled to receive out of the annual appropria- 
tion, without the consent of the taxable inhabitants of 
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the district, in the manner now provided by the school 
laws in force. 

But it further gives authority to the directors to assess 
a tax upon each scholar that shall attend any public 
school in the district, any sum not exceeding one dollar 
per quarter, at the discretion of the directors, to be paid 
by the parent, guardian, master or other person having 
charge of the scholar, in proportion to their ability to 
pay. It also gives to the directors power of exoneration. 

By the passage of a general law, into which are incor- 
porated these principles, it is believed many advantages 
to the cause of education would be gained, and when pro- 
perly considered, prove very acceptable to the people of 
the Commonweaith. It is often said by the wealthy, 
that they are compelled to bear the expense of educating 
the children of the poor, and some are so ungenerous as 
to complain of it as a burden. 

It is undoubtedly a correct principle in civil society, 
and may be deemed an axiom in government, that educa- 
tion should be extended to every member of community— 
that the rich ought to contribute to the education of the 
poor—their interest, as well as safety in society, demands 
it. Yet a portion of this obligation likewise rests upon 
the poor, and a distribution as equal as possible should be 
made of the expense. 

The adoption of such a system would relieve the affiu- 
ent from some portion of the burden of taxation, and to 
those in more moderate circumstances in life, an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for contributing, to the extent of 
their ability,ftowards the education of their own offspring. 

It is undoubtedly true, that we usually find those who 
are in the possession of but a small portion of this world’s 
goods, quite as solicitous, and perhaps more anxious 
about the education of their children than their wealthy 
neighbors, whose reputed riches should make them bright 
examples in aiding the cause of science, and models in 
the cause of benevolence. 

Most of them would’ gladly contribute a small amount 
quarterly from their hard earning, towards the schooling 
of their children, if by so doing they could procure for 
them the benefit of a good education. 

Can it be denied by any close observer of the character 
of our people, that those in the humbler walks of life, 
have all the parental pride of feeling for the future pros- 
perity and advancement to respectable stations in society 
for their children, which is maou or exhibited by 
their more wealthy neighbors 

Who, in the primary meetings of our citizens, and at 
the ballot boxes, have been the unwavering supporters of 
our school system for the last nine years in Pennsylva- 
nia? Has it been the rich? Those who possess their 
thousands, tens and hundreds of thousands? No! It bas 
been the laboring class of the community—the industrious 
mechanics and farmers, uniting their moral power with 
the statesman and philanthropist. By their united exer- 
tion, they have brought into existence our stupendous 
system of common school education—the most mighty 
engine of government that has been created since the or- 
ganization of the Commonwealth—a source of greater 
wealth to the State, than all the canals and railroads 
which have been constructed by the expenditure of mill- 
ions of money; and of more value to her inhabitants, 
than all the rich and inexhaustible mines which fill our 
lofty hills and towering mountains. 

This body of our citizens have weighed well the value 
of that, which by unceasing efforts they have created. 
They are willing to sustain it, and bring the system to a 
higher state of perfection. Great are the mutations in 
life. Within the last few years, how many have felt the 
bitter and sudden transition from riches to poverty—from 
wealth and idleness to penury and labor? 

Will it be pretended, that this change has in the least 
abated parental fondness for the education of their child- 
ren, or quenched their own love of science, if they have 
once tasted its delicious waters? Surely not. The ardor 
of this affection is unabated. A desire for the advance- 
ment of the education of their little ones is undiminished, 
perhaps increased. Most cheerfully would they contribute 
something out of the pittance saved from the wreck of 
thousands, or increase their daily toils to procure means 
that may furnish food for the minds of those they hold 
most dear—to aid in procuring such an education as will 
furnish for them a passport into society, the ability for 
procuring their own support, and enabling the objects of 
their hopes to sustain their parents in the decline of life, 
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when age has whitened their locks, and seared each mus- 
cle of their limbs. 

Such a provision in our law would produce a greater 
degree of independence, as well as republican equality 
among the children and youth in the Commonwealth. 

It would blunt the arrows of the malicious and hush 
in silence the spirit of envy, which is too often found in 
youthful minds, and not unfrequentiy made the source of 
deep mortification, or the subject of ridicule, among the 
inmates of a school room. When the parents of all con- 
tribute alike to the support of that institution from whence 
their advantages flow, in proportion to their means, the 
feelings of malevolence and envy, too often engendered, 
are soon quieted when all meet on this common ground. 

The property holders, and present tax paying part of 
the community, can raise no reasonable objection to a 
measure, Which enables others to join in bearing a portion 
of that which is now by many considered onerous. 

For more than fifty years the common schools in some 
of the New England States were supported Ly a tax upon 
the person as well as upon property. 

This is not a personal tax or “ poll tax,’? which has 
always been considered odious in Pennsylvania. It is only 
an assessment which each individual voluntarily, and of 
his own free will, suffers to be imposed, or may be re- 
lieved from at his pleasure. 

It is confidently believed by the undersigned, that such 
a provision ingrafted into the law, would be eminently 
calculated to give life and action to our school system— 
that schools would be supported for a much greater 
length of time in nearly all our districts throughout the 
State, that more children would be educated, and all ob- 
tain a more thorough and extended knowledge of the 
branches studied. Perhaps some variation in the detail 
might render such a law more beneficial. It is the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded, that is now advocated. 

In contemplating the subjects of improvement in our 
school system, and the obstacles which are necessary to 
be surmounted, in order torender it universally beneficial, 
as well as to attain that elevated position which its early 
projectors anticipated, and which it is believed a large 
majority of the people desire, no objection is so formida- 
ble as the one often made ‘‘ that our education is not suffi- 
ciently thorough’’—that the pupils do not acquire that 
profound knowledge of the many branches connected with 
a English common school education, which it is desired, 
and perhaps necessary, that every citizen should attain. 

It might with some degree of propriety be remarked, 
that those who cavil upon this subject are demanding too 
much from a community which has but just entered on 
this career of usefulness. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the public are too remiss on this important subject. It 
was justly observed by a very eminent Scotch gentleman, 
who travelled a few years since through our country, 
‘*that viewing the object of education, then, to be to com- 
municate knowledge by which the sphere of the mind’s 
action may be enlarged, to train each individual to self- 
control and the love of good, and to enable him by these 
means combined, to pursue successfully his own welfare— 
the educational] institutions of the United States appear 
generally to be defective.”’ 

The correctness of the above remarks cannot be ques- 
tioned, and the necessity of a more extended acquisition 
of knowledge—of a more refined and accomplished educa- 
tion, as well as profound acquaintance with our govern- 
ment, our rights, duties and obligations, and of ourselves, 
cannot perhaps be portrayed in language more plain and 
forcible than that of the same Jearned writer. When 
speaking of our country, he remarks, ‘every one of their 
citizens wields political and judicial power; he is at once 
the subject of the law and its pillar; he elects his own 
judges, magistrates and rulers, and it is his duty to obey 
them. If ever knowledge of what is right, self-control to 
pursue it, and high moral resolve to sacrifice every motive 
of self-interest and individual ambition to the dictates of 
benevolence and justice, were needed in a people, they 
are wanted in the citizens of the United States. A well 
instructed citizen will consider the influence of any law on 
the general welfare, before he consents to its enactment, 
and a well trained citizen will not only obey that law 
when enacted, but lend his whole moral and physical 
energies, if necessary, to enforce its observance by all, 
until repealed by constitutional authority. An ill-instructed 
citizen will clamor for the enactment of any law which 
promises to relieve Aim from any individual inconven- 
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ience, or to confer on him an individual advantage, with- 
out much consideration concerning its general effects. 
An ill-trained citizen will seek to subject the magistrates, 
judges and law to his own control, that he may bend 
them in subserviency to nis interest, his ambition, or his 
inclinations, from day to day, as these arise and take 
different directions. The ill-trained citizen takes counsel 
of his self-will ; and self-will, uninstructed and untrained 
by the guidance of moral principle, leads to destruction.” 

To acquire that education which enables all our people 
to act in that elevated sphere of usefulness, indispensably 
necessary for the preservation of our liberty, government 
and laws, is one of the great designs of the common 
school system. The advancement of institutions, pro- 
ducing incaleulable benefits to this Commonwealth, and 
our country at large, merits the attention of our most 
distinguised statesmen. In Pennsylvania, this defect in 
our system arises in a great measure from the want of 
competent teachers. 

The subject of providing more competent instructors 
for youth, has often been presented to the consideration 
of the Legislature, by those who have heretofore dis- 
charged the duties of Superintendent of Common Schools. 
The best method of providing them has occupied the 
attention of former Legislatures, and been deeply reflected 
upon by the untiring advocates of common schools. Vari- 
ous plans have been suggested, all of which have been 
considered too expensive for the State. Without stopping 
to inquire whether such an objection ought to have the 
least influence in estimating the value of a measure, 
fraught with such immense advantages to the Common- 
wealth, it is deemed better to direct our attention to the 
grand desideratum, by which we may procure a sufficient 
supply of competent teachers, without adding much to 
the expenses which are now incurred by the State in the 
support of her schools. 

t is cheerfully admitted that normal schools, or insti- 
tutes for the education of individuals desirous of en- 
gaging in the occupation of school teachers, are decidedly 
the best, and would furnish to the public advantages 
superior to any other plan which it is believed could be 
adopted. 

These plans have been clearly laid before the Legisla- 
ture, and ardently pressed upon their consideration by 
my predecessors, but have not met with a response from 
your respectable body; not, it is believed, from an un- 
willingness to adopt the most approved method of attain- 
ing this object, but simply because they feared to incur 
the expense of establishing a sufficient number of schools 
to carry the project into full effect. 

It is deemed superfluous on this occasion, to present, as 
an argument, the numerous and powerful benefits that 
would unquestionably flow from the establishment of 
normal schools in the State ; or press upon the attention 
of the Legislature the almost irresistible inducements that 
crowd upon the mind in favor of their adoption. And it 
is doubted whether it would be profitable, in this commu- 
nication, to present for your consideration the efforts of 
our sister states in fostering those nurseries of usefulness. 
But amore difficult task seems to devolve upon the 
Superintendent, and that is, to recommend some system 
which promises to be useful in raising up among us well- 
educated persons, who are willing and capable of taking 
charge of the instruction of the youth of the State, with- 
out enhancing the expenses of government in sustaining 
the cause of education. : 

The plan devised and now submitted for your delibera- 
tion, is to make such an alteration in the school law, as 
will enable every city, borough, town, and if possible, 
every school district to establish HIGH SCHOOLS, upon the 
principle now adopted, and successfully carried into effect, 
in the city and county of Philadelphia. That this plan is 
perfectly feasible, does not admit of a doubt, for it has 
been tried with eminent success and usefulness, in the 
borough of Carlisle, with this difference, that they do not 
give instruction in the dead languages, but confine the 
course of study to the branches of English literature. 

Having personally attended an examination of the 
public schools in that place, and minutely inquired into 
the operation of that plan of organizing schools, the un- 
dersigned is fully convinced of the practicability of the 
system and its usefulness in the county; and the evidence 
exhibited by the great advancement the youth had made 
in many of the higher branches of English literature, 
under the charge of an excellent and worthy teacher, 
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could not fail of convincing the most sceptical, that this 
is the true method of arranging our common schools, 

It has been adopted with like success in Hollidaysburg 
and other places in the State. 

From a personal visit during the last year to the Cen- 
tral High School, in the city and county of Philadelphia ; 
the grammar, secondary and primary schools connected 
therewith ; the Superintendent has no hesitation in assert- 
ing that they are not surpassed by any in this country, 
and if we judge from published reports or history, by any 
in Europe. 

The literary and scientific attainments of the professors 
and principal teachers, are all that could be desired to 
render them capable of filling the stations they occupy; 
also, possessing another important qualification, that of 
successfully imparting instruction to their pupils. 

The controllers and directors of these public schools, 
manifest that deep interest in their success which must 
be exhibited by every philanthropist and statesman in the 
Commonwealth, before our system will attain that emi- 
nence and usefulness which is desired. 

One of the most beautiful and prominent features in 
this plan of organization is its admirable adaptation to 
our republican form of government, and truly republican 
institutions. The effect of that plan of instruction is to 
make all educated in them Americans in feeling, senti- 
ment and action. 

The regularity of the whole plan, the intimate connec- 
tion of one part with the other, forming one regular sys- 
tem of organization, of instruction and discipline, cannot 
fail to render it pre-eminently useful to the public. The 
influence of these public schools upon society, in their 
neighborhood, and upon the State at large, is incalculable. 

Perhaps these remarks may be deemed invidious, and 
as intended to bestow commendation upon one part of the 
State which will detract from the schools in another. 
No such effect is intended. But these schools have been 
referred to, for the purpose of directing the attention of 
members to the subject, in order that they may judge of 
the propriety of making provision for affording facilities 
to a similar organization throughout the State. 

If every county town, borough and densely populated 
township, and even those sparsely populated, would have 
their schools organized’ upon this system, within a very 
few years they could educate good teachers enough to 
supply every school district in the State. 

Te encourage the young of both sexes to prepare them- 
selves for the important station of becoming instructors, 
some encouragement should be given by assistence from 
the government to those who have the talents for such 
a station, but want the means of acquiring that education, 
which would fit them for it. The present aid given to 
common schools, affords some encouragement to them, 
but not sufficient; some further public appropriation 
should be given. 

It is believed that our system of popular education in 
Pennsylvania, will never be complete, until all the insti- 
tutions to which the government lends her aid, by giving 
pecuniary support, are in some way connected, or the gov- 
ernment centres her whole bounty upon one orthe other. 
The common schools, by the constitution and laws, are 
under her control; she professes to rear them by her 
fostering care, for the general benefit of all; and why 
should she not elevate them to the same rank with those 
learned institutions, to which she has given exclusive 
corporate privileges, at least so far as a profound know- 
ledge of the sciences and languages will do it? 

Our common schools have the legal claim on govern- 
ment, and may with propriety demand Most of her bene- 
ficence ; without circumscribing those gifts, they may 
require sufficient to be placed upon a useful equality with 
those to which she has given a corporate independence. 

It is not intended to cast any reflection upon our col- 
leges and academies. But this much may be said, until 
our children can acquire as good an English education at 
our common schools as is attained in those institutions, 
the system is not complete, nor is it effecting what the 
people desire, nor what is absolutely necessary for society 
and the general good of the Commonwealth. 

If such a system is adopted and encouraged by the 
State, the education of the rich, as well as the poor, would 
be obtained at a much less expense than at any seminaries 
in our country. It can be made as thorough and refined, 
and unquestionably more practical, which renders it es- 
sentially more useful. 
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Should the Committee on Education, or any member of 
the Legislature, deem the subject worthy of investigation, 
copies of the last report of the Controllers of the High 
School in Philadelphia will be furnished them by this de- 
partment and other facts connected therewith more fully 
than could be embraced in this report. 

As another means of obtaining teachers who are com- 
petent to undertake the instruction of youth, 18 is believed 
if the law was changed relative to the manner of their ex- 
aminations, much good might be effected. It is now re- 
quired that every individual who applies to become an 
instructor in a public school, must first be examined by 
the board of school directors of the district, in conjunc- 
tion with such person or persons as they may associate 
with themselves for the purpose. 

In very many districts the directors do not feel them- 
selves qualified by education to undertake the examina- 
tion, and perhaps are not always the most competent to 
judge of the qualifications of those whom they might 
choose to associate with them. In some districts, the di- 
rectors select an individual who is to perform all the la- 
bor and receive a fixed compensation for his trouble, on 
each certificate he grants. 

In some cases where the board direct the examination 
in person, they are exposed to the accusation of favorit- 
ism for some one whois their neighbor, associate or 
relation. 

On these and various other grounds, frequent com- 
plaints, whether just or unjust, have been made to this 
department during the last year. 

There is no intention by the above remarks to reflect upon 
the boards of school directors generally, for it is well 
known that many of our most learned and respectable 
gentlemen in the State have kindly accepted the useful 
and responsible office of directors of common schools. 

It is believed, if the respective Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions, in each county, were authorized to appoint a board 


-of three of five gentlemen, as examiners of school teachers, 


who should hold the office one year, and require that 
before any one could be employed in a public school as a 
‘teacher, the individual should obtain a certificate from a 
majority of the board, a great improvement would be 
made in the selection of teachers. Where the counties 


sare large, let them be divided into two or more sections, 


and a board appointed for each. : 
If it is objected that the courts ought not to be troubled 
with it—that it is not within their province, the power 
might be given to the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
who, by great exertion, would be able to make good se- 
lections in every county. This arrangement wouid relieve 
the school directors of much responsibility, and be an in- 
ducement for more who are very competent to accept the 


-office. 


It would awaken a great spirit of rivalship among 
those who wished to become school teachers, from the 
fact that they must be placed in a situation where their 
merits and qualifications would be compared with all others 
engaged in the same occupation throughout the country. 
A laudable ambition woula be diffused into the minds 
of all that engage in this useful and responsible calling, 
to excel in their qualifications, and to establish a high 
character for erudition before the county board. 

The operation of the law would be such, that but few 
would offer themselves for an examination, unless they 
were well qualified for the station. 

The mortitication and disgrace of a rejection would be 


‘such, that’no one would attempt to pass the ordeal, unless 


he was confident that it could be effected with credit. 

This board selected from the whole coanty, having no 
connection in the employment of teachers, responsible to 
public opinion for their acts, would have no inducements 
spread before them to depart from the path of rectitude. 

We should reflect, that not all who are profoundly ed- 
ucated are qualified to impart instruction to others, or 
safe depositories of the parental authority of our children, 
even during the few hours allotted to them in a school 
room. There are other and important qualifications re- 
quisite in the character of the individual who has the 
tuition of youth. 

On the pre-eminent competency of the teachers, mainly 
depends the future prosperity of our public schools in 
Pennsylvania. Judicious legislation on this branch of 
the subject may give them a high destiny ; the govern- 
ment can mould them to her will, and give them any ex- 
alted rank desired: by the most benevolent. 
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Among other matters which it was supposed would be 
calculated to improve our school system, the attention of 
the undersigned, shortly after he entered upon his official 
duties, was called to the propriety of having some uni- 
form course of instruction throughout the State, and 
those who pressed the subject, desired that the Superin- 
tendent should recommend acertain class of school books 
to be used in all our common schools. After much refle- 
ction, the undersigned was convinced that such a mea- 
sure was within the scope of his official action, and if 
he deemed it useful for the department, it was his duty 
to act upon the subject. 

The arguments in favor of one general and uniform 
course of education, were numerous and forcible. The 
evils resulting from a diversified course of instruction, 
seemed to be pressing heavily upon the school system, 
and with an honest and anxious desire to use every effort 
to render the cause of education acceptable to the people, 
also to relieve them from every burden that seemed in 
the least oppressive, he deemed it incumbent upon him 
to give that recommendation which seemed to be de- 
manded by a majority of those who exhibited a lively in- 
terest in the prosperity of common schools. 

Much time, attention and inquiry, were directed to the 
selection of the works of such authors as it was believed 
were best adapted tothe use of our common schools, upon 
the primary branches of English education. 

On the fourth of October last, a circular was issued to 
the board of school directors, in each accepting district in 
the Commonwealth, giving chiefly the reasons for the 
recommendation, and a list of such books as it was be- 
lieved should be introduced in the schools, sharing the 
bounty of the State. 

From numerous letters received at this department, as 
well as frequent conversations with individuals from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and from the favorable notices 
of the subject by the public papers, there is reason to con- 
clude, that the recommendation has met with a favorable 
response from the people. 

A number of the gentlemen who composed the last 
Legislature, solicited of the Superintendent his opinion 
upon the propriety of requiring by law, that those school 
districts which received from the State a share of the 
public money, should adopt such a course of education, 
and use those books which should be recom mended by the 
officer who had the supervision of the schools. No defi- 
nite reply was then given. The subject is a grave one— 
nor has it escaped the attention of the undersigned during 
the past year. The arguments in favor of such a legal 
requisition, are not-without their force, and are perhaps 
worthy of much deliberation. 

It has been said by one who writes well upon the sub- 
ject, that ‘‘ a State has not done all its duty in regard to 
education, when it has established schools and made pro- 
vision for their support ; nor even when it has provided 
good teachers, and established an orgarization that en- 
sures a faithful discharge of the duty in the various func- 
tionaries employed. 

** No system of popular education can be considered as 
at all perfect, which does not prescribe at least some 
general outline of the course of study to be pursued—the 
branches of Knowledge to be communicated.” 

In some ot the European states, where the govern- 
ments have charge of the instruction of the people, the 
course of study, and even the class-books, are prescribed 
by law—all such as are used throughout the realm, and 
that too, in countiies where education is conducted with 
great pre-eminence. 

In the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, the books used in 
all the primary schools are designated by law. And per- 
haps a more enlightened, intellectual and elevated stand- 
ard of education could not be reared than that based 
upon the law which guides the schools in that principality. 

Prussia is a country which, with great propriety, may 
be called despotic ; having a ‘‘ Military Monarchy, nearly 
absolute,’? which has fostered with paternal care the edu- 
cation of its subjects; but which, in exercising its mon- 
archical power, has adopted one of the wisest plans for 
the instruction of its subjects, and educates at its public 
schools, thirteen out of fifteen of its children, from the 
ages of seven to fourteen, (the remaining two, it is said, 
being educated either at private schools or at home, 80 
that the whole are edutated,) does not define the text 
books, but designates a course of study, whichis enjoined 
by law. 
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The wisdom, skill and masterly care displayed in de- 
tailing the elementary branches of literature and other 
subjects in which the pupils are instructed, are not un- 
worthy the attention of those who are bound to provide 
for the education of the peop!e in a republican country. 

Their course of instruction is thorough, not confined to 
mere theories ; but the practical affairs of life form some 
portion of an education given in those schools. 

It cannot be denied, that a fundamental reform is much 
needed in our common schools, relative to the branches 
taught in them ; also, as to the manner and system of 
instruction. 

But the undersigned is not prepared to say, that a course 
of study should be defined by law; or that the power 
should be delegated to any officer having the superinten- 
dence of the school system, to designate it, or absolutely 
control the subject. Itis believed, under the existing law, 
a high moral duty rests upon that officer to exert every 
energy he may possess, for facilitating the instruction of 
the youth in the Commonwealth. But that the power of 
determining on the particular branches to be taught, the 
manner of instruction, and the particular authors from 
whom a knowledge is to be derived, would seem to be 
safely lodged in the hands of the people, who have the 
immediate guardianship of each school district. 

That peculiar characteristic of the American people, of 
improving upon every subject, and their great thirst for 
acquiring a knowledge of every thing useful in life, it is 
believed, will render them safe depositories of all the pow- 
er necessary in directing the education of their children. 

This question surely is not unworthy the notice and 
ealm reflection ot statesmen and legislators. For what- 
ever is calculated to elevate the standard of education, 
improve and facilitate the instruction of the young, by an 
advancement in literary acquisitions, or in obtaining a 
knowledge of all which is useful in life, and tends to 
make them acquainted with our country, its laws, as well 
as the institutions with which we are surrounded, may be 
regarded as a powerful instrument of good government, 


and of vital importance forthe furtherance and stability of 


the happiness of that constituency which they represent. 

As such, the best means for the education of the people 
should be studied with deep interest, its advancement 
fostered-and cherished with all the weight of official in- 
fluence, and patronized by such legislative enactments, 
as are best calculated to render it beneficial and accepta- 
ble to the citizens of the State. 

In contemplating this interesting and important sul- 
ject, it may be of infinite advantage to receive light from 
transatlantic discovery and experience. So far as thes: 
may be adapted to the fvelings of our countrymen, ow 
habits, laws and institutions, engraft that which prom- 
ises fruitfulness upon the system which we are reariny 
for the future happiness and prosperity of the nation. 

Connected with the improvements, which are deemed 
important, we may with great propriety consider the Per- 
MANENCY OF OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The policy of repealing the law, making appropriations 
for schools from the State Treasury, was gravely discuss- 
ed by the last Legislature. A committee in one branch 
of that body, reported a bill for the repeal of the law 
making the appropriation. 

The propriety of this measure, and its probable effect 
upon the cause of education, and influence upon our regu- 
lar school system, which is now pretty well understood 
by the people of the State, was repeatedly submitted to 
the Superintendent in various conversations with the 
members of that body, during the last extra session, and 
his views were solicited upon the subject and promised in 
the annual report. 


The only argument adduced in favor of the repeal of 


the law resulted from the immense public debt already 
contracted by tbe State in the construction of our internal 
improvements, and the revenues arising therefrom not 
being sufficient to pay the annual interest. 

That the Commonwealth is deeply involved in debt; 
that she has failed to pay in money the last semi-annual! 
interest which was due, and has now resorted to direct 
taxation to meet this enormous demand, are truths not 
to be denied; and perhaps this great embarrassment 
thrown around the monetary affairs of our State, affects 
more deeply the individual feelings of those who are of- 
ticially engaged in administering the affairs of govern- 
ment, than any other class of society. They have been 
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most sensibly felt by the undersigned during his official 
connection the last year; yet amid the dark and gloomy 
prospects that now hang over the Commonwealth, para- 
lyzing the energies of the most active and enterprizing, 
weighing down the hardy and industrious, causing the 
stout hearts of the most enlightened statesmen to quail ; 
the pride of our State humbled; her honor dimmed, if 
not destroyed ; in the opinion of the Superintendent, the 
last law which is repealed, should be that makiug appropri- 
ations for our common schools out of the PUBLIC PURSE. 
Be it said tothe honor of Pennsylvania, that but few 
can be found within her borders, who are so dishonest, so 
base, as to repudiate our public debt. Our citizens may 
procrastinate or delay its payment for a brief period, but 
will not, cannot wholly deny it. Nor will they fail to 
exert their vast recuperative powers, for the payment ef 
the last dollar which has been contracted. 

The grand desideratum, acknowledged by all, seems. to 
e, What method can be adopted which will enable the 
people of the State to acquire wealth, so as to make per- 
manent provision for the ultimate payment of our vast 
debt? One of the most efficient means which can be 
pursued, is, to educate the people. Give them all a sound 
and thorough edueation, as one of the sure methods of 
acquiring wealth from the extensive mineral resources of 
the State, her rich and unrivalled agricultural soil, and 
the many unbounded resources which nature has lavishly 
cast upon her, and which are as yet but little improved 
by human skill. 

There is an inmate connection between the legislation 
of a State and its wealth. By the enactment of whole- 
some and correct laws, the industry of its inhabitants is 
encouraged, their plans of invention.are increased, find- 
ing themselves secured in the peaceful enjoyment of the 
fruits which result from their labor, without the imposi- 
tion of excessive burdens, the resources of a country are 
rapidly developed, which swell the fountain and make 
mighty the stream of national wealth and prosperity. 

General education, then, is a pecuniary benefit to a 
Commonwealth, by its influence on legislation. 

Can avy one estimate the riches which often flow to a 
community from a judicious course of policy, relative to 
one important object affecting their interests, ‘* or even 
from the operation of a single wise law ?”’ 

It isin vain to argue that the present generation are 
enlightened in their views of the science of government, 


b 


and upon all other subjects. Does it follow that those 
who come after us will be? Surely not! Unless ample 
means are provided for imbuing their minds with all 


which can make them useful in civilized society, and el- 
evate them to that high standard of wisdom so neceseary 
to direct the affairs of State. 

The debt which we are struggling to meet, is entailed 
upon the the next generation, an encumberance that is 
attached to the inheritance which will left them 
their portion. Surely the dictates of wisdom, as well as 
humanity, demand that we should provide the best possi- 
ble means to enable them to remove the embarrassment 
which attends the estates it is designed they shall enjoy. 

The corollary is certain, that intelligence should be in- 
creased in proportion to the magnitude of the obligation 
nposed upon those whoare to succeed us in possessions 
*h we derived from others . unincumbered, but which 
have chosen to render tributary for an ultimate benefit. 
The wealth of every nation is derived from the labor of 
its inhabitants, and the productions of the soil which is 
possessed by the people who desire to accumulate it. 

Nor is it a matter of much moment on what that labor 
is bestowed and in what those productions consist, except 
as to the rapidity of accumulation, whether they arise 
from the fruits of the earth growing spontaneously, and 
by skill and labor prepared for consumption or exporta- 
tion, or by the cultivation of agricultural products from 
the soil, the mineral deposits in the earth, or the valuable 
facilities for manufacturing. It is by the aid of labor, 
physical and mental, all must be produced, as the com- 
modity for enriching individuals and the community. 

The facilities of amassing wealth are greater or less 
in proportion to the extent of intelligence existing in the 
country, by which the people are enabled to produce the 
greatest amount of commodities for exportation, with the 
least physical labor, whether those are productions of the 
soil, or derived from the natural or artificial resources of 
the country to be enriched. 
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To these two sources alone Pennsylvania must look, as 
the only means for the payment of her debt of millions. 

The wise statesmen, then will direct his attention to 
those objects which, if brought into requisition, will en- 
able the Commonwealth to derive the greatest odvanteges 
from them. And the design of the following remarks 
will be to direct public attention to one of the :mportant 
energies to be aroused,and ultimately applied in this behalf. 
It is believed that a thorough education of all the peo- 
vle in the State, will be found one of the most mighty 
engines which can be used for enabling her to accumulate 
the largest amount of wealth with the greatest facility. 

No problem can be more clearly demonstrated, than 
that universal education is a source of pecuniary benefit 
toa nation. That it is the means, nay, a formidable 
power, for increasing national wealth. It is impossible 
in this brief report, to multiply proofs of this important 
truth. Arguments and illustrations might be produced 
to sustain this position, which would fill a volume. 

An able and interesting writer upon this subject (Mr. 
Wines,) remarks: ‘* we should find invariably that those 
nations where the people have been best educated, have 
also been most distinguished forthe wisdom of their laws, 
and have enjoyed a greater degree of prosperity, and 
reached a higher pitch of wealth, than others.’’ And 
he further observes—* that national prosperity and riches 
follow in the wake of education, as naturally as water 
seeks its level, or vapor ascends towards heaven.”’ 

To convince the intelligent and reflecting in society of 
the correctness of the position assumed, arguments will 
probably be deemed superfluous on this ozersion ; but a 
few observations may not be considered unimportant. 

If we cast our eyes to European countries, and compare 
one with another, we shall find in those nations where 
the people have been best educated, they are “ the most 
distinguished for the wisdom of their laws, and have en- 
jayed a greater degree of prosperity than the others ;” 
and the remark may be applied to the American conti- 
nent, by contrasting the condition of North and South 
America. 

We may further illustrate the correctness of the osi- 
tion, by comparing one portion of the United States with 
another. We can with propriety enquire, what enables 
the people of one portion of the Union, who are in a lat- 
itude where a chilly winter-like climate generally prevails 
nearly three-fourths of the year, upon a soil sterile and 
almost barren, to produce the means of wealth equal to 
other portions of the United States, that are warmed by 
the freqnent genial cheering rays of the sun, and whose 
territories are filled with valleys and plains as fruitful as 
the garden of Eden? The only true response than can 
be given is, all are educated in those regions where nature 
has been less bounteous in its gifts. By the aid of learn- 
ing, which gives a superiority to mind over every thing 
else, the elements, with a master’s skill, are made sub- 
servient to their power, as the means of producing wealth, 
where climate and soil refuse the reward of labor. 

In Pennsylvania, nature has been botntecous in show- 
ering her favors upon us. Her sources of wealth are greater 
than those of any other State in the Union, and why are 
not her productions in the same proportion? Simply, 
because the laborer has not brought to his aid the lights 
of science and an accurate knowledge for their develop- 
ment. How many millions of money have been wasted 
in our iron and coal regions, purely for the want of sci- 
entific skill inthe operator? Without being profoundly 
acquainted with the searching, yet unerring tests of 
chemistry, or the laws of geology, or the labor saving 
knowledge of natural philosophy; much time and money 
have been spent in a vain search for that mineral wealth 
which was almost within the grasp of the enterprizing 
owner. 

The iron master should be weil educated, and possess 
a profound knowledge of those sciences which will make 
him familiarly acquainted with the value and character 
of that mineral which produces the article he wishes to 
manufacture. With such an education, he can pursue 
his business with a decided superiority over those who 
embark in such an enterprise without a scientific know- 
ledge of those subjects which engage their attention. 

If the coal operator would successfully search the min- 
eral treasure concealed within the recesses of our moun- 
tains—skillfully prepare that rich mineral for consumption 
and convey it with economy to market, he must be well 
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learned in those sciences which alone can aid him in his 
pursuit. The rich agricultural regions of the Common- 
wealth might be made to increase their productions ten- 
fold, if the useful arts and sciences, or a thorough knowl- 
edge of mechanical powers, were understood by their cul- 
tivators. 

The value of our farming land will never be known, or 
its power for production ascertained, till science is com- 
bined with agricultural labor. Nor will the power and 
facilities of our public works be fully appreciated, or the 
greatest economy be used, to enable the State to derive all 
the benefits which may be realized, till they are managed 
by men who are profoundly acquainted with the science 
of their construction. 

A review of the past might not be unprofitable, for the 
purpose of reflecting how much of our immense debt 
might have been saved, if education, difiused among all 
classes of society, had taken the lead of our magnificent 
public improvements. But it would, perhaps, occupy too 
much of your time to listen to it from this source, 

There are far more powerful reasons why the arm of 
goverument should not be stayed in her support of popu- 
lar education, than that of mere sordid gain. To the 
mind of an enlightened statesman, this must be consider- 
ed of but minor importance. Inducements more exalted 
and enobling to human nature, are necessarily presented 
before him—arguments more powerful, reasoning more 
couvineing, pervade the mind. 

A finished education of all the people in the Common- 
wealth, would be an immense saving to the State, by the 
reduction of pauperism, How few of the inmates of a 
poor-house do we find, that are well educated individuals, 
or are thoroughly acquainted with any of the arts and 
sciences? How great a numberof those who inhabit 
these lonely abodes of charity are neither able to read or 
write ? 

If the lights of science were generally diffused among 
the people, how much of human misery would be allevi- 
ated?) How many thousands would be saved from the 
deep distress of squalid poverty? And what joy would 
be afforded to the benevolent mind at the sight of relieved 
pauperisin. 

Shed the rays of science, and that pure intelligence 
which accompanies it, upon the minds of the people, and 
the criminal prosecutions which now appear upon the 
records of our criminal courts, would be reduced one-half. 
The honest part of the community would be relieved from 
an immense burden of taxation, now levied for the support 
of the administration of ciiminal justice, and the atten- 
dant consequences which follow for the protection of 
society. 

An examination of the statistics of crime and poverty, 
will clearly exhibit to any one who will pursue the in- 
quiry, that our poor-houses and prisons are almost exclu- 
sively filled with those, whose intellects have never been 
improved by education ; and from the want of that knowl- 
edge which learning confers, their hearts are barren of all 
moral culture. They are moreover, generally strangers 
to the benign influences of our most holy religion ; their 
minds are enveloped in an almost heathenish darkness, 
which woald probably have been dispelled even by the 
cheering rays of a common school education. 

Multiply the mental resources of the people, and it will 
be found that it has a direct tendency to elevate their 
character, and in a great degree correct and subdue the 
taste for gross sensuality, which is so often the attendant 
of ignorance. Another powerful reason why the people 
ought to be thoroughly educated at the public expense, 
is, for the protection of the lives, liberties and property of 
the inhabitants of the State. No man has any protec- 
tion for his person or property but from the law. 

The masses, by their agents, frame the laws. Intelli- 
gence, in exercising the right of suffrage, has not been 
sufficiently considered by the American people, if they 
wish to perpetuate their present republican form of gov- 
ernment and that liberty which was purchased by the 
blood of their fathers. 

If all the electors are well educated, no one will fear the 
stability of the Union, unless subject to gloomy forebod- 
ings; for its future destiny may then be contemplated by 
the mind of any one who reflects upon the instructive les- 
sons derived from the history of the downfall of nations. 
How is the property of the State, or its inhabitants to 
be protected from the ruthless fury of the lawless mob— 
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a wicked spirit that often bursts forth in a densely popu- 
lated district, but by enlightening the benighted minds of 
the masses of the people ? 

The rich, the tax-paying part of society, are directly in- 
terested in sustaining the school system, from motives of 
self-interest and self-protection. Their wealth is held by 
a very uncertain tenure, unless the humanizing influence 
of learning is widely diffused among the people. 

The intelligence of society, in a republican govern- 
ment, is its great protection. One of the first objects of 
legislation, is to protect all men in their persons and 
property. Those are the wisest laws which accomplish 
this object, by imposing the lightest burdens upon society, 
and yet give the greatest permanency to our institutions. 

It can be safely asserted, that it is also the duty of the 
State government, in Pennsylvania, to support, foster and 
protect our common schools, and to make adequate pro- 
vision by law, for the thorough instruction of all the 
children in the Commonwealth. 

A part of the oath taken by every member of the Legis- 
lature, before he enters upon the discharge of his official 
duties is, that ‘* he will support the constitution of the 
Commonwealth.” The first section of the seventh article 
of the constitution provides, that ‘‘ the Legislature shall, 
as soon as conveniently may be, provide by law, for the 
establishment of schools throughout the State, in such 
manner that the poor may be taught gratis.” 

This obligation is binding, and if the present provision 
by law is repealed, or our organized system suspended, an 
appropriation must be made for the poor, for no one will 
conceive that any member would disregard the injunction 
of that instrument. Hence the duty, so far as: one class 
of society are interested, is made manifest and obligatory. 

It cannot, with propriety, be denied that popular educa- 
tion’ is neecssary to promote the prosperity and happiness 
of the people. If so, then, it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to make provision by law for its accomplishment. 

That universal intelligence exercises an influence upon 
national and individual character, is too clear to require 
argument or illustration. As one important object of 
legislation is to advance the character of the State, the 
duty to make such legal provision as will achieve the 
object, is at once apparent and imperative. 

The bearing that a general education has upon the pre- 
sent and future happiness of the people, is manifest to the 
mind of any one who calmly contemplates the subject. 
Any result which will promote it, creates an obligation 
upon the legislator to provide by law for its advancement. 

If we take asurvey of a family, neighborhood, town- 
ship, or community, where learning has shed its pleasing 
rays, we shall observe that industry, order, contentment, 
decorum, and all the social and moral virtues which adorn 
the cnaracter of the human race, are deeply seated in the 
heart, and conspicuous in the life of each individual. 

The great moral reforms exhited in all nations and 
countries, have been effected by the benign influence of 
education and religion. 

It is by the aid of education that our people can have 
their minds directed to another and better world—to an 
eternal hereafter—to the pleasures of that existence which 
will never terminate. 

To suffer them to be sunk so low in ignorance, as not 
to be able to read that blessed bock which points to life 
and immortality beyond this world, is surely not the act 
of wisdom in this enlightened age. 

Particnlar inquiries will undoubtedly be made by your 
enlightened body, whether such is the embarassed condi- 
tion of the financial affairs of the Commonwealth, that 
she is driven to withhold from the people an appropria- 
tion fraught with so much benefit to them. 

It is believed, that upon a minute examination into the 
situation of the Treasury, and the resources of the State, 
we shall find that Pennsylvania has the means within her 
control, if brought into action by a few judicious legisla- 
tive provisions, to continue the present annual appropria- 
tion for common schools ; pay off the domestic creditors ; 
retire the relief notes when presented, issued in pursuance 
of the Act of 1841; pay the semi-annual interest on our 
State debt, which will be due next August, and support 
the government on such a scale of strict economy, with- 
out borrowing any money, or increasing the burden of 
taxation beyond what is now authorized by law. 

It is conceived that it can be clearly demonstrated, such 
are the means within our power, if properly applied, that 
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the results above indicated will certainly follow if suitable 
legislative aid is granted. 

It is admitted that a rigid economy should be observed 
in every department of our government, guided by strict 
justice to all, in order to restore the credit of the State, 
and enable her to meet her annual obligations; that the 
learning and talents of every citizen should be put in 
requisition to devise the best plans for sustaining the 
reputation of the Commonwealth,—a reputation which 
each individual has at stake. 

But it is difficult to conceive how it will be accom- 
plished, by taking the very life blood of the people ; or by 
depriving them of the power which they may have for 
putting in motion the machinery that will prepare the 
material for it. 

Financiers and politicians may advise the withdrawal 
of one appropriation and another, in order to abridge our 
annual expenditures, but when they ask to have the axe 
struck at the very root and foundation of our civil insti- 
tutions, and of the government itself—statesmen will 
pause before they listen to such men, or heed the counsel 
of any who would blot the fairest page of the history of 
Pennsylvania. 

The honor and pride of the *“* Keystone STATE” are 
deeply concerned in the continuation of our common 
schools; her fairname should not now be tarnished by 
an act which would cause the crimson blush of shame to 
mantle the cheek of every honest Pennsylvanian—an act 
which would make us a proverb and a bye-word among 
our sister states. 

But few individuals can be found who sincerely desire 
the repeal of the laws organizing our common schools. 
They are daily becoming acceptable to the people. Their 
operation and the general character of the system is be- 
coming fully understood, and rightly appreciated. If the 
arm of the government is palsied in its support, the 
healthful region which now sustains its vital action must 
soon decay—all that is animating to the young, cheering 
to the philanthropist, and hopeful in its existence to the 
christian, will fade and die. The cause of education will 
not flourish without its sustaining power; without the 
aid of legislative influence, all will fail. Individual ex- 
ertions and beneficence are unequal to the task. 

These are the lessons which we learn from the history 
of every civilized country. The admonition which such 
instruction gives to us, at this interesting crisis, is worthy 
of the high regard of every friend to the cause of popular 
education. It is vain to assert that education will become 
universal and thorough in a community where the govern- 
ment exhibits no solicitude in sustaining it, and makes no 
exertion for its advancement. 

A distinguished English writer, in arguing this subject 
relative to his own country, says: ‘‘ Never was this truth 
more clearly displayed than in the state of our popular 
education. Behold our numberless charities sown through 
the land. Wheré is their fruit? What better meant, or 
what more abused? Inno country has the education of 
the poor been more largely endowed by individuals—it 
fails, and why? BECAUSE IN NO COUNTRY HAS IT BEEN 
LESS REGARDED BY THE GOVERNMENT.” 

The moral effect upon the character of our people by 
the repeal, or even suspension of the present aid ef the 
State government to our school system, it is believed may 
be greatly deprecated. 

Repeal the present school law—withhold the present 
small appropriation for the aid of common schools—and 
the Rubicon is passed. There is but one stép to direct 
REPUDIATION Of our State debt. Repeal the former—take 
one line of that act from our statute book, and before two 
successive Legislatures have terminated their sessions in 
your halls, ANY LAW RECOGNIZING STATE INDEBTEDNESS 
WILL BE BLOTTED FROM YOUR ROLLS. 

This is not mere assertion; it is a result which flows 
from the organic laws of society, and forms part of the 
character of our species. Ignorance and dishonesty are 
generally inseparable; so are education and integrity 
when applied to communities. 

The deep solicitude which is felt by the undersigned 
for the success of our school system, and an honest pride 
for the honor of our beloved Commonwealth, must be his 
apology for reporting so largely his views upon the im- 
propriety of the repeal of this law. 

SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, Jan. 6, 1843. i 


A. VY. Parsons, 
Sup’t. Com. Schools. 











